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To Graham Greene completists, 


This is a PDF version of Graham Greene's second novel, The 
Name of Action. Presented here in the form of scanned images of 
the original book pages. | apologize for the quality of the 
reproduction, but you should find it adequate to read. 


| am a fan of the Paul Hogarth illustrated covers for the Penguin 
Editions of Greene's work, so you'll have to excuse the cover | 
mocked up for this one. | have also included an image of the 
original book cover. 


Published in 1930, The Name of Action suffered a poor critical 
response and poor sales. Along with his third book, ‘Rumour at 
Nightfall’ (published 1931) Greene had the novel repudiated. Having 
only around 1,000 copies sold in each the UK and USA, both books 
have been out of print ever since and have become somewhat of a 
collector's item. To offer the book in it's full context | have included a 
passage from Greene's book, 'Ways of Escape’, in which he 
discusses his own thoughts on the book and it's repudiation. 


So for better or worse, I'm pleased to offer this reproduction of The 
Name of Action by Graham Greene. Even if you agree with the 
original reviews, the fellow Greene completists will at least be able 
to tick off one of those elusive works from their reading list. 

July 2012 


- MB 


My second and third novels, The Name of Action and Rumour at 
Nightfall, published in 1930 and 1931, can now be found, | am 
glad to think, only in secondhand bookshops at an exaggerated 
price, since some years after their publication | suppressed them. 
Both books are of a badness beyond the power of criticism 
properly to evoke — the prose flat and stilted and in the case of 
Rumour at Nightfall pretentious (the young writer had obviously 
been reading again and alas! admiring Conrad’s worst novel, The 
Arrow of Gold), the characterisation non-existent. 

The main characters in a novel must necessarily have some 
kinship to the author, they come out of his body as a child comes 
from the womb, then the umbilical cord is cut, and they grow 

into independence. The more the author knows of his own 
character the more he can distance himself from his invented 
characters and the more room they have to grow in. With these 
early novels the cord has not been cut, and the author at 
twenty-six was as unreal to himself, in spite of psychoanalysis at 
sixteen, as Oliver Chant, the hero of The Name ofAction, is to the 
reader. Chant is only a daydream in the mind of a young 
romantic author, for it takes years of brooding and of guilt, of 
self-criticism and of self-justification, to clear from the eyes the 
haze of hopes and dreams and false ambitions. | was trying to 
write my first political novel, Knowing nothing of politics. | hope 

| did better many years later with The Quiet American, but how 
little | had learned of life and politics during three years in the 
sub-editors’ room of The Times. 


- Excerpt from "Ways of Escape" (1980) 
Graham Greene (1904 - 1991) 
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4 THE NAME OF ACTION 
week ago, and the answer had been, « Four 
hundred miles.” The answer now was, « Hal 
an hour,” and the slamming of a door, 

The creak of a turning handle and the crash 
of wood against wood, Time drew together 
with the sound, and Chant was back in London 
seven days ago. A door had closed, but he was 
left outside, outside the scarlet door of Mrs. 
Meadmore’s house in Mayfair. From the foot 
of steps which fell steeply from light to dark a 
voice had spoken. “ You have been avoiding me 
all the evening,” it said. 

Chant, leaning forward from the light, had 
tried to distinguish the speaker, who presently 
became, from the glimmer of an up-turned face, 
first a small, ill-formed body and then an 
expression of cunning and triumph. 

“ I think I know you,” Chant had said. “ Mrs. 
Meadmore called you her Mazzini.” Angered 
by the other’s air of triumph he had added with 
deliberate rudeness, “ The name was enough for 
me. I’m not interested in politics and I ran.” 

The voice said, “Dye been waiting here 
for nearly half an hour,” 

“But why?” 

k: “Because you are Mrs. Meadmore’s young 
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Croesus,” and in answer to Chant’s amused and 
contempfuous grimace, it added, “ Creesus was 
an idealist.” The clumsy body raised itself 
with an effort from the level of the street. 

Chant, displeased by the encroachment of a 
stronger will, had said with a certain ageression, 
“I don’t even yet know your name,” and the 
ansWer, seven days ago, had been supplied him in 
the same foreign tone in which 2 moment be- 
fore his ticket had been demanded. Switched for- 
ward into the present by the connecting thought 
he became aware how each moment found jts 
echo, time touched time, and the railwayman 
was the stranger answering his question outside 
Mrs. Meadmore’s door: “Kurtz. From Trier, 
an exile.” The statement had been like an 
offered temptation —* Do you not want to know 
more?” | 

And he had, he was most certain, wanted to 
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know more. But he had been unwilling to fall 
into so obvious a trap. He had heard once of 
a Society for the Relief of Exiles from the 
Palatinate, and he saw in the stranger who 
barred his way, no more than an unconventional 
collector for charity. It had been difficult at 
first to remember in whose cause a cheque would 
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THE NAME OF ACTION 7 
than thıs man at Trier.” 

Watching from the window of his carriage the 
lights of the city crystallize on the horizon, 
Chant wondered to think how nearly at those 
stale phrases he had broken away and lost the 
_ chance of release from the round he knew and 
hated—lunch with Peter Remnant, dinner at 
Mrs. Meadmore’s, breakfast with himself; the 
cold self-conscious stare from the image in the 
mirror at the long table’s end melted into and 
_ became the reflection of an excited face laid 
across the lights and dim scenery through the 

carriage window. With his lips already pre- 
pared to frame the “Good night” which 
- would, he thought, dismiss a potential beggar 
into the dark, he had said with contempt, “ Why 
didn't you fight then?” 

The verb possessed a personal meaning, _ 
_ gathered from books and brooding and in some 
degree from hopes. It meant death, the kind 
of death which dignifies the most ‘unworthy 
object with the immortality of no further 
change. His words had brought before his eyes 
2 familiar vision of barricades built of the 
Pathetic accumulated furniture of the poor, the 
kitchen Ben broken-backed chairs, Br 
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riddled red satin couches, pictures of dogs— 
“The Friend of Man ”—even an alarm clock 
was ticking with an elderly passivity on the top 
of this barricade of his dream, 

It had been most effectively dispelled by 
Kurtz’s answer: “ We couldn* fight. We had 
no money.” | 

“Then how could Demassener. . . .?” 

“He got money somehow. They say, per- 
haps, France. .. .” 

“ How difficult it is to get the truth,” Chant 
cried with a wave of resentment against a world 
of shadowy motives. o 

“ Should 1 be in exile now?” Kurtz asked, 
“and as for the other man he has a French 
wife.” French wife. French wi fe. of course ene 
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A sudden spurt of flame far below showed him 
a man with upturned face lighting a Pipe, and. 
a brief triangle of bow of the barge on which 
he sat. Then the bridge became only a sound 
receding in the night, and the train resumed 
its swift and level stride. 

Kurtz’s remark had closed all comment, for 
Chant had been unaware of any literature | in 
the Palatinate, and he remained silent and 
questioning. Kurtz said, “ You know a coun- 
try can be made by its literature, made I mean 
with a separate individuality. We had a 
beginning and what will happen now thats 
suppressed?” He had not waited for Chant 
to answer. “The man at Trier)” he said, 
“will either hand us over to France or to 
Bavaria. It’s his only choice since Berlin went 
Socialist.” 

“But why should you not remain as you are 
—the Palatinater” ET 

“He's strangled that,” Kurtz ans 
and for a moment this han of P 
theory became startlingly real, for 
seemed to Chant that he E f lked 
man | who really loved a |h 
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Not that he had followed all the words, the 
trite, sincere phrases which whirled from the 
little creature, while body and gestures were 
caricatured by the immense, unstable shadow on 
wall and ceiling. The long oration had faded 
into a back part of his brain, whence he could 
capture only random glints of it separated by 
oblivion. The night, he could realise now, had 
mounted in its significance to a peak of excite- 
ment, and 1t was only the peak that he could 
clearly remember, like the lover who forgets the 
stages of his passion in its fulfilment, As though 
the spirit had slipped from the body to watch its 
posturing, while sharing in its transports, he 
could sce himself where he had stood, half-way 
between a washhand-stand and a cupboard 
of polished deal, trembling a little with 
excitement and saying in a voice which 
amazed himself, “ PII go to Trier.” 

Kurtz had talked and talked, painting on 
the cheap wall-paper of the room (roses that 
bloomed as floridly as cabbages), a picture of 
Oppression; of a town in which short and secret 
trials were a prelude to exile; and where a man 
could not speak or write without the approval 
of the Dictator. “The city is as clean now as 
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a white-washed room,” Kurtz said. « Bro 
there was, perhaps, immorality. You can’ aver 
it where there is freedom and we Were free» 
That was the word on which he had harped 
to Chant, to whom the suppression of a book = 
a poem was more to be condemned than the 
licentiousness of a world. He had two friends, 
Kurtz said, a poet and an artist. Because they 
were republicans their works were banned and 
they found it hard to live, But they waited at 
Trier, believing in the future of their move- 
ment. “ All that is required is money, money 
for arms, money—it is regrettable perhaps— 
for bribery.” But it was to the word “arms” 
and not to the word “ bribery ” that Chant had 
responded, his heart beating with a desire that 
his brain resisted—a desire which conquered at 
last when, his fingers on the door, his brain 
capitulated and he said, “ PI go to Trier.” 
Kurtz at once admitted that he had gained 
his object. He had lived a year in England 
seeking money before Mrs. Meadmore caine 
to his help. “There is no need,” he e- 
plained, “for you to go to Trier ea 


self. I can give you security for a nt 
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— “the great poet ”— misht be found. Turn- 


site the Jesuit Seminary, he must be very care- 
ful to say that the heels of his shoes needed 
repairing with some of Herr Lintz’s old leather, 

Oliver Chant could not remember how he 
had walked home that night. He had reached 
Kurtz" lod ging through narrow ordured streets, 
but the Way by which he returned had heen 
Spacious and extravagantly lit with stars. Ie 
had been an incongruous song to which his feet 
beat time and lingered unwilling to leave the 
Promise of the night and be shut within their 
small familiar room. F or the two words that 
were the key to Sebastian Lintz’s trust had sung 
themselves within his brain until “ old Jeather” 
seemed a subject more ful] of poetry than the 
first Eden. Indeed the Whole adventure pro- 
mised to be the first Eden, an Eden perhaps 
for once without the snake. 

He did not wish it to be without the woman. 
After reaching home he had searched an 
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accumulation of papers till he found the remem- 
bered photograph. The distinction, which he 
had nöted in the wife of Paul Demassener, 
seemed to have increased since his meeting with 
Kurtz. That this woman was opposed to his 
friends, and that unknown to her he was her 
enemy, had given him a peculiar feeling of 
intimacy with the slanted eyes and the dark 
hair. He had sat a long time examining the 
photograph, trying to learn her features by 
heart. It had seemed strange that she would 
soon be so accessible to his gaze that he might 
meet her at any moment in the streets of Trier. 
Dawn had nearly come before he laid down 
the picture. From the Dictator Demassener’s 
Wife the mind had wandered by an easy and 
obvious road to poetry and art. Strange that 
the woman who might so easily have been the 
subject of either should be their enemy, had 
been his last thought before sleep took him. 
And now in the carriage three figures danced 
in the mirror to the motion of the train and 
seemed to speed it on the last stretch to Trier 
—Demassener’s wife, as she appeared in the 
Photograph, but a little idealised, a certain 
rectitude in the slanting eyes to make her a 
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more worthy enemy, and his two allies 
Joseph Kapper and the artist, Peter T ines E 

- To 
these two he attached his own conceptions of 
poet and artist—a young man like Marlowe. 
impetuous, with flushed face and ready a 
and an older man like Rubens, the splendid 
courtier. What man, he triumphed to himself 
had ever before possessed such a trinity fa 
friends and enemy. He had become during the 
last week so well acquainted with all three that 
it never occurred to him that he was a stranger 
to them all. 

While preparing for his journey he had given 
little consideration to Demassener. When he 
had pictured him at all, it was as a strong and 
stupid man, Only once, during his last night 
in England, did the Dictator touch his imagina- 
tion. On the way home across Trafalgar Square 
with Kurtz’s letter to Kapper in his pocket, 
Chant had stopped to watch the news spelt out 
in golden letters through the blue dusk above 
Whitehall. Slowly with a beautiful and in- 
congruous mystery, the dark was fractured to 
reveal that an English cricket team had been | 
defeated in the West Indies. Bright, 
changing numerals sparkled like fireworks and 
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confused the eyes, Then again with a deliberate 
magic, luminous words were dropped 1959 the 
night, words which Chant felt were intended 
for him alone, for to him only in London did 
they bear a special significance. Court martial 
in Trier. Two Republican agitators were to- 
day condemned to death by court martial for 
carrying arms. The sentence has been con- 
termed by Demassener. 

For the first time Chant faced his enemy. 
The words were a challenge, showing him in 
one lit moment reality. If he left London 
the next day, that was what he would fc 
short trial and a surreptitious shuffling off of 
life, the news to be spilt as casually into as 
unconcerned a night. He was glad that for once 
life was to be uncertain and in place of the 
regular succession of meals, theatres, parties at 
Mrs. Meadmore’s, a dark gap faced him and 
he could not tell whether he would be alive or 
dead when May succeeded April. 

Trier, Trier, Trier °—voices calling 
through the flashing lamps, a few stumbling 
ns and he was on the threshold of the night 
foe a long avenue 

y Was so peaceful in its unflickering 
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lights, that it seemed to belie danger and all 
itself with peace. A hand touched his elbow 
Two men with fair moustaches touched two soft 
hats, and then, with no preliminary explana- 
tion, ran their hands over his coat and down 
his trousers. Two deprecating smiles, two hats 
again touched, and they were gone. With an 
excited pleasure Chant realised that he had heen 
searched for arms. The lights might burn 
steadily and the people in the street move 
slowly, peacefully, with apparent content: he 
had, he thought, seen through their pretence te 
the dangerous trinity behind. 


y 








CHAPTER Il 


THroucH the black Roman ie stood 
away from the street lights like an old*elephant 
fascinated but afraid of the camp fires_lit 
in its familiar jungle, Chant passéd into an 
Easter peace. The shop windows were full of 
hares dragging little carts laden with confec- 
tionery, with toys and unpretentious gifts. A 
man in a green suit with a feather in his hat 
bent absorbed and spectacled eyes upon a tray 
of marzipan. A whiff of cigar smoke blew from 
a beerhouse door, and at a corner two old 
women stood reluctant to part; their faces 
knotted like the roots of oak trees seemed to 
brood on innumerable Easters, their memories 
a playground of hares and carts and blonde 
children waking early and reaching through the 
sunlight to the bottom of their beds, _ 
Walking so slowly down the Simeon-strasse 
that he became unconscious of his own exertion 
and it seemed the shops that moved, Chant felt 
a kind of paternal benevolence towards all these 
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people. He had come to Trier to help then, 
although for a moment a doubting inner vee 
asked whether indeed they needed help, Bu 
thing in the lamplight, under the shower of pale 
gold dust which lay across the roofs and on the 
clothes and faces of the last shoppers, Spoke of 
peace. In the windows that jogged Baily past 
him the small hares strode with their burdens, 
or else crudely painted images of the Liebe Dra 
returned his gaze with a vacuity which failed to 

express the idea of an agonizing love. Some- 
where from an invisible tower a clock relin- 
quished its load of hours, 

A small blonde girl flattened her nose against — 
the window of a bäkerie, her large blue eyes i 
staring intently past rich and recondite cakes, 
past pink and white wooden angels playing on 
harps, even past the ubiquitous hare, to a house | 
made of marzipan with a sugar plum for the 
door. The sense of benevolence, of dangerous 
walking in a hazardous peace, conquered Chant’s 
shyness and he expressed in halting German his 
intention of buying her the house. Th 
removed her gaze from the window a 
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In a moment, Chant thought, the pavement 
would be crowded with blonde girls in long 
plaits astare at him as the living embodiment 
of the Easter hare. To escape from embarrass- 
ment he entered the shop. The shopkeeper was 
putting up the shutters. 

Using gestures when words failed him Chant 
explained what he wished to buy. He was met 
by upraised hands and a rapid flow of German, 
from which he could only pick out the numeral 
“ Sieben "—twice repeated. 

“Seven marks,” he hazarded and took a 
handful of change from his pocket, 

The shopkeeper laughed with a rich enjoy- 
ment. Humour broke the rapidity of his 
speech, and Chant was able to gather that the 
Englishman was very innocent if he was willing 
to Pay seven marks for a little house made of 
Marzipan, 

Uncomfortably conscious of three blonde 

eads peering at him round the door of the shop, 

hant protested, “You said seven,” No, no, 

20, again the laughter welling from a deep 

aa out from the lit room into the darker 
v aaa of delight surely, Chant thought, 
londe moths with blue protuberant eyes. 
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* Seven what then?” } 
hours. It was too late to I 
to be closed at seven, He ole Ph: Er 










come down the street at any moment, Ks 
flapped his hands and drove Chant and the chi. 
dren into the strect, leaving Chant to Face a e 
the incomprehension of eyes as vag th 


of the Liebe Frau in the mie 
Chant looked back fror 
and saw that the lights in 
already dimmed. The s 
and night advanced one pace e long 
on either side. Only the: ae in 1 the 
of the Street Se a bright cha 
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strength—the charge of maimed, hungry horses 
—then rose in ‚a pastiche of ecstasy on heavy 
wings like overburdened kites towards the spire 
of St. Gangolf's church. Except for Oliver 
Chant and a few women going home the square 
was empty, but the man played on without hope 
of profit, as though he found some pleasure in 
his own ravaged music. The peace of the 
night was broken for Chant by this hint of an 
unexpressed pain, But he was glad, for he 
had not come to Trier to find peace. 

Opposite the ancient cross he found a small 
gasthaus more suited to his mood than the larger 
hotels that clustered round the Porta Nigra. 
These were for the rich, the supporters of 
Demassenery who had nothing to do with any 
hungry aspirations, ravaged ecstacies, raised 
faces lit by sparks, 

Chant’s room was small, with a slanting 
attic roof and a window hard to open, that 
faced a little yard, where a hen was inscribing 
a series of Arabian footmarks in the dust, For 
a few moments Chant lay relaxed upon the 
feather bed. He had travelled for nearly 
twenty-four hours and he would have found 
it easy to sleep, his senses drugged by weari- 
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ness, by the faint smell of cigars, and ih 
nile of a distant musical box, The sound ei 
far voices was sprinkled over him like the seeds 
of a poppy bringing rest. A lamp was extin- 
guished in the yard, darkening the window p pane, 
and he rose quickly from the bed, afraid of this 
insidious peace. He must find the shoemaker: 
shop by the Jesuit Seminary that evening, before 
daylight, bath and breakfast, shopping crowds, 
should rob his mission of the last shreds of 
reality. 

In the restaurant, a long, low room like a 
len he contd at fee ane b | 
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Bonde of his ds “The on of w 
who had shown him to his room a] pe 
of the haze, took his order for be 
zel, and vanished again. The mu 
into a dramatic profundity of | 
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“Jt ain't gonna rain no more.” 

“English music,” the proprietor of the gast- 
haus explained, approaching and beaming at 
Chant through the haze, and Chant explained 
that he thought German music more bedutiful, 
and each smiled at each, deprecating his own 
nation politely. 

Once again Chant warmed to this town and 
to this people, for whom he would fight 
with a better will than he could ever fight 
for his own land. Englishmen as a general- 
isation, what were they? Stupid hunting 
squires in red coats and with inflamed taces; 
little, sniggering Cockney clerks: heavy witted 
and bestial farm labourers; Peter Remnant, 
Mrs. Meadmore. One could heht perhaps 
for England as a country, 1f one kept one’s 
eyes On autumn beeches, a pond with cows drink- 
ing, and did not look five hundred yards to the 
right at the bungalows and five hundred yards 
to the left at the arterial road. But how one 
wearied at the constant, careful harbouring of 
small impressions. 

On the wall above Chant’s head hung a 
placard, the lettering hidden. He turned it 
round and saw that it announced concerts each 
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evening at seven and nine. “ At nine to-nighti» 
he asked the old man when he brought a fresh 
glass of beer, but the old man shook his head. 
No, there were no more concerts, he explained | 
in a voice unnaturally devoid of intonation, 
The concerts were closed by order of the 
Dictator. / 
Chant left his beer and pushed back his chair, 
It was as though he had received a signal, heard 
a trumpet blown. Only when he reached the — 
door did he remember that Trier was not his 
home, that he was a stranger in an unknown — 

















Strasse and turn to the left at the end of the 
said, would be sure to return 
one was allowed in the streets afte; 
The gentleman would not find n 
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But in the small court before the Jesuit Semi- 
nary Chant felt no need for anything but silence. 
The white building, flanked by twin towers, fell, 
like a square wash of moonlight, behind a group 
of figures stilled in a tortuous aspiration towards 
the slender, ignoring Mary above them. The 
green stones of a church made an abrupt angle 
with the seminary and stood back a little way as 
though in reverence at man’s replica of holiness. 
Below the level of the square and forming its 
fourth side a leaning row of decayed houses ran 
downwards into the dark, away from frozen, 
day-long, night-long moonlight. 

Down this lane he came on the house de- 
scribed in Kurtz’s letter. A doorway led into 
a small yard, where the grass thrust withered 
stalks between the stones. An unpainted door 
on the left bore Sebastian Lintz’s name. It 
opened to a push and Chant found him- 
self facing across a narrow counter an old man 
with spectacles and sparse beard, whose sudden 
*ppearance from a room behind might have been 
mechanically controlled by the opening of the 
door, Chant watched him in silence, savour- 
to the instant, the last perhaps in my life 

e thought, of safety, dullness and routine, 
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Then because the old man also remained 
silent, fingering Some scraps of leather on the 
counter, apparently quite ready to allow the 
moment to run into minutes, even hours, Chant 
spoke. 

«J have some shoes,” he said, “ which need 
mending.” 

The old man put out his hands. “ Show them 
to me.” 

“You must understand,” Chant continued, 
speaking very slowly, partly because of the un- 
certainty of his German but more because this 
was the moment of which he had dreamed 
almost continuously during the last week, “ that 
I want my heels repaired with some of your old 
leather.’ His voice broke on the last phrase 
and he feared that he had not been heard. 
The old man took off his spectacles and wiped 
them on his apron. “ Repairs to the heels, one 
mark fifty pfennig,” he said. 

“With some of your old leather,” Chant 
repeated, 

The shoemaker shook his head. “I do not 
understand. Old leather? My leather is new 
but it is all of good quality. I will show you,” 
and he began to pull strips from a shelf beneath 
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the counter, stroking them with sensitive, tremu- 
lous fingers, 

“You are Lintz, Herr Sebastian Lintz?” 
Chant asked helplessly in a voice dulled by dis- 
appointment. He had been deceived by moon- 
light and blue dusk. They had blurred his eyes, 
until he had imagined rainbows shot through a 
grey world. Smoke, little men moving to high 
office chairs, stunted limbs and voices shrill with 
age, anger and weariness, closed him in and 
pressed him close to the one old spectacled 
man. 

“Yes, my name is Lintz.” 

“And old leather, the words ‘old leather? 
mean nothing to you?” 

The ancient head shook like a baroque pen- 
dulum. If the gentleman wanted his shoes 
mended he would find no better leather in Trier. 
He could not understand why the gentleman 
wanted old leather. 

“Old leather for the heels?” Chant repeated 
in the mechanical reiteration of a tired brain. 
He knew that the old man thought him mad, 
but he put his hands on the counter, as though 
he would cling to it rather than turn his back 
and admit irrevocably knowledge of mockery 
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32 
and deceit. Speaking less with hope for an 
answer than from the need of speech, he said, 
“Herr Kurtz told me that you would under 
stand.” | 

The old man clapped both hands to his head 
with a gesture of despair, “ Ah, what a foo] 
I am,” he said. “ You are a friend of Herr 
Kurtz? The password. What a memory I 
have. I had forgotten the password,” He 
laughed deprecatingly. “Old leather. What 
a wag Herr Kurtz is. Good, good.” He 
stretched out both hands to Chant “ My 
friend,” he said, “you must come inside at once 
and tell your news, Kapper and Torner are 
here now.” He lifted a section of the counter 
and pulled Chant through to the door of the 
ou Behind, Flinging it apeg he ua #4 
friend of Herr Kurtz with news,” q 

The change from despair had been too suc den 
for Chant to lose his new inclination te wards a 










suspicious wisdom. He felt no fresh disappoit t 
ment at the sight of a thin Jew, who sta ted 
nervously forward, though forward was not the 
word to express his sidelong advance phic 
ended at Chant’s side and in its course offered 
to the gaze no more than a profile and a sing! 
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eye. “I am Kapper,” he said, as though his 
name bore an international significance. A fat 
man with gentle eyes watched them furtively 
from a corner. | 

“My name is Oliver Chant, Herr Kurtz 
sent me here from London.” All three men 
stiffened a little at the word “ sent.” 

“We are all friends of Herr Kurtz,” 
Kapper said slowly, spacing out his words as if 
to afford himself time for thought, “but you 
understand—perhaps,” he rambled, “you have 
a letter?” 

The letter was already in Chant’s hand and 
he held it out. He received the impression that 
all three men had started forward to grasp jt, 
but it was Kapper who succeeded. Whether by 
chance or choice he backed against the wall, so 
that neither of his friends could see over his 
Shoulder. He read the letter very slowly, his 
“YC every now and then travelling back to an 
carlier paragraph. Chant, silent and ill at ease, 
Stared at the wall behind Kapper’s head. Out 
of a turmoil of German and French verses, 
scrawled in chalk and pencil upon the walls, he 
Picked a line of English, which disappeared 


behind Kapper’s narrow shoulders. “ Brother’s 
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nibbled the nipple off Helen’s breast, Having 
enawed his fill ” He became conscious 


that Kapper was watching him. 

“Of course,” the poct said, “Herr Kurtz 
does not understand the situation.” He fut- 
tered the letter. “His plans are fantastic.» 

Disappointment, Chant thought, was his fate 
now. | 
“1 do not wish to interfere,” he said, “If 
you have no use for me de 

“I have no use for Herr Kurtz’s plans,” 
Kapper interrupted, “ but you could be of great 
use, 11 you will forget all this. This business of 
importing arms,” he added. 

“How else?” Chant asked. 

Joseph Kapper raised his small dark head 
and gestured with his arms. “The pen,” 
he said with unction, “is mightier than 
the sword.” Through the guttural German | 
came faintly the nasal note that pee of 
deserts and a doubting people and the flight 
from Egypt. | m 

“ The pen and the brush,” Torner said softly 
“The dinniy Kapper was magnanimous 
and cn and the brush,” he corrected himself 
and then with another gesture, “Take a seah 
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2 Christian name), and that they should be 
further wearying their guest with protestations, 
In the silence that followed he FORE, and as 
though the formal examination, which Chant 
ee had dealt only with his money was at 
an end, held out his hand. “ In the name of my 
comrades,” he said, “in the name of Trier, iF 
Kapper, welcome you.” He sat down again and 
Sebastian refilled the mugs of beer. Torner lit 
a cigarette and Kapper offered Chant a Cigar, 

“And now,” Chant said, “What are your 
plans?” 

A faint indignation marred the satisfied 
features before him, “Of course,” Kapper said 
with irritation, “ our plans are ready. We have 
been waiting two years for our chance of action. 
Herr Kurtz may think us sluggards, but he is — 
Wrong. Are we not here while he is in London?” Y 

“TF you could give me some idea of how I- 
could help? J had thought,” Chant added 
slowly, “ of bar ges from Coblenz > Se 

Kapper Spoke with nervous anger. “I have 
wa that Herr Kurtz’s plans ate fantastic.” He 
ned to remember that in the last resort thei 
ma A a ins Chant’s money. “Wet 1s 

> He Modified his words, “ go carefully: 
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Our plan ” he looked around with exagger- 
ated caution as though an enemy might have 
found space to hide in the small crumpled room. 
«“ Sebastian, stay here and see that the door is 
kept shut. Peter, we will show Herr Chant 
that we have not been idle in Trier.” Kapper 
and Torner rose and pulled the table away from 
the centre of the room. Lifting a carpet they 
revealed a trap door in the floor. 

Torner descended a few steps below the level 
of the room. He found a switch, and a light 
began to burn dimly and waveringly in a 
large cellar beneath. The steps, Chant noticed 
as he followed, were of stone, worn deeply in 
the centre. “An old wine cellar,” Kapper 
murmured in his ear, “now our arsenal.” 

Not until he reached the floor did Chant look 
up, his thoughts, kindled by the word “ arsenal,” 
expectant of arm racks. A spider’s web stretched 
across the stairway a little above the level of 
his face. The stone walls looked damp and 
heavy like slabs 6f badly made cake. In a corner 
a naked electric globe flickered weakly, the 
light gleaming more brightly where it struck 
runlets on the walls. Water dripped into a 
wooden packing case with open lid, and Chant 
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believe you are afraid of it. Go closer and look 
at it. I made it myself, It is a printing 
machine.” 

“ But the arsenal?” Chant asked, 

“ This is our arsenal,” Kapper replied, sliding 
his body round so that he stood in front of Chant 
and was able to lay one hand on the machine of 
his making. 

“You mean propaganda, leaflets———” 

“Yes, and my poems.” Kapper scrutinised 
Chant, suspicious of a smile. “They work, 
Herr Chant, slowly, bloodlessly they work. But 
for a whole month now we have been able to 
print nothing. We had no money. Now with 
your help there shall be more leaflets, more of 
Peter’s pictures, a new edition of my poems. 
Herr Chant,” his voice rose in nasal excitement, 
“we will flood Trier.” 

With his vision of barricades fading Chant 
spoke. “ Yes, but how long will all this take?” 

“ Not so long, Herr Chant. We are making 
progress. Demassener is afraid of me. But he 
can prove nothing. He has not discovered my 
_ little machine. He knows that before long even 

the police will be humming my songs.” 
In the centre of conflicting shadows Kapper 
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thanks, which he had imagined for 4 different 
end, he returned hastily across the cellar. 

At the bottom step he paused. “How do you 
distribute your leaflets?” he asked. 

Kapper smiled with pride. “Now you shall 
see something of our organisation,’ he said. 
“ Kurtz little knows, Herr Chant, how we have 
been working. I tell you this. I write a poem 
one night, it is printed here next morning, and 
during the night our agents fix it on every 
hoarding ın Trier; it is pasted on the windows 
of the palace itself; a copy is on every table in 
every restaurant. In the morning the police 
discover it, tear it down, take it from the tables, 
but how many, Herr Chant, have read it first? 
How many have slipped it into their pockets to 
show to their friends? The poem is unsigned, 
but they each laugh when they read it, laugh 
with derision at Demassener, and say, * This is 
Kapper’s work. What a butt the Dictator makes 
for Kapper. 1» 

3 He stopped in what had promised to be a long 
tir irade. Down the stairs came the sound of a 
low whistle. 
“But Demassener——” Chant began before 
he realised that Kapper was listening with an 
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agonised expression of indecision and surpri 
The Jew paid him no attention, « Peter» hs 
called, “shut the trap door.” "> he 

“No, no,” Peter said, “let us EO up firs 
There is time. Sebastian is in no hurry» 5 

“ The police?” Chant asked with a feeling 
of irony that his activities should be thus still- 
born. 

“ How can I tell?” Kapper snapped at him 
in the tone of a harassed housewife. He hag 
one foot on the stair and beat nervously with 
his hands against the walls. The whistling sifted 
down to them again, unhurried, but now to 
Chant’s mind peculiarly compelling. It was 
Peter Torner who took the decision out of his 
leader’s hands. Bending his large body into the 
smallest possible compass he threw himself up 
the stairs, Kapper followed and Chant felt his 
way in a more leisurely fashion after him 
When he emerged into the room the two men 
were impatiently waiting to drag the carpet into 
place. 

Chant, resenting the indignity of the 
scramble, stood apart and listened. Through th 
door Sebastian's voice explained again and ag” 
that his shop was closed. The voice Y" 
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answered him, that it was to be presumed argued 
with him, Chant failed to distinguish through 
the noise which his companions made, but one 
fact was evident. 

“It can’t be the police,” he said. 

“A spy,” Kapper whispered, and “ Yes, 4 
spy,” Peter Torner agreed. Fat beads of sweat 
rolled across his brow like drops of mercury. In 
the silence that followed their exertions Chant 
- could distinguish the stranger’s voice, 

“IPs a woman,” he said. 

His statement seemed to please Kapper, The 
atmosphere was relieved of fear if not of sus- 
picion. The Jew smiled, but Chant noticed 
that he kept his right hand in his pocket, 
“ Sebastian,” he called, “ what is it, Sebastian?” 
All three men stared with suspense and expec- 
tation as the door into the shop opened, and 
brushed aside the vision of the shoemaker to 
hight on the figure that stood behind him. 

Chant became conscious that drama had been 
heightened to a lyrical intensity and wondered 
at the good fortune which had not only brought 
him to Sebastian Lintz’s shop in the Jesuiten- 
Strasse but had thus composed the circumstances 
of his coming into the figure before him, the 
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conscious group and started towards her. “ Let 
me see your wrist.” 

“Oh, that,” she looked with slight distaste 
at a moving streak of scarlet that disappeared 
between her fingers. “ Thats nothing,” she 
answered in slow precise English, rebuking him 
as though he had drawn attention to a blemish 
of the skin, something that a touch of powder 
would remedy. Yet he persisted. “Give me 
your handkerchief.” She opened her other hand 
and showed a damp red bundle. “ The glass of 
my windscreen,” she said. “It is nothing. It 
has nearly stopped bleeding. If you will give 

me a glass of brandy .. .” 

Her voice did not ask a favour but com- 
_manded with no hint that she considered the 
_ possibility of a denial. She frowned slightly 
f because no one jumped to do her bidding. Chant 
‘ turned to the other men. “ Brandy,” he said. 
Torner made an indeterminate movement to- 
_ wards a cupboard, but the Jew stood where he 

was. He smiled and shook his head. A small 
nerve beat like a bird’s breast at a corner of his 
mouth. “Don’t you know who she is?” he 
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Again she seemed to accuse him of a lack of 
breeding. “ There is no need, The blood has 
dried.” He did not persist, for he saw that it 
was true. The brandy had brought a faint colour 
to a skin which was usually, he was certain, of an 
almost startling white. 

She put down her glass and stared with a 
faint and malicious smile at something which 
lay below it. Chant saw Peter Torner’s face 
redden and Sebastian disappear into the shop. 
Only Kapper was unembarrassed, his own 
smile reflecting the woman’s. For the first time 
she seemed to consider the Jew as an individual, 
They regarded each other if not with friendship 
at least with a kind of mutual understanding. 
Chant saw beneath the glass the picture of a fat 
naked woman in a picture hat prancing down a 
crudely coloured street. 

“A little unfair,” Anne-Marie Demassener 
Said softly, speaking in French as though her 
arrogant mind refused to address the Jew in his 
Own tongue, 

You will notice,” Kapper said, with a bold 

smile, “ that I have corrected it.” 

Ah, the chalk marks, It seems a pity though 
that your artist cannot catch a likeness,” She 
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‚eyes on Kapper, but a slight lift of the dark 
eyebrows sent him from the room. In the street 
a low car overlapped with its front wheels the 
= cobbles of the square. It was apparently un- 
damaged, though glass littered the driver’s seat. 
After a hurried examination Chant returned to 
Sebastian Lintz’s shop. He had been gone for 
| a few seconds only, and at first glance nothing 
seemed changed. Demassener’s wife still ex- 
amined herself in the small mirror, moving a 
hair here and there infinitesimally into place. 
Kapper still stood behind her, but Chant saw 
that his hand was no longer in his pocket and 
that it was empty. “Your car seems un- 
amaged,” Chant said. 

Thank you.” With a last regretful glance 
in the mirror, as though she was unwilling to 
leave the reflection of her countenance for the 
sight of a world with far less savour, she led the 
Way from the room with no word to Kapper or 
his companion, Chant followed her. 

„the open against the white background of 
the Seminary she was like a black shadow cast 
y a fierce moonlight. With a quick movement 
med to Chant and in a voice contain- 
ME the rarified essence of excitement said, 
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But they are so unimportant. And yet I feel 
he might be interested to hear of you. Shall I 
tell him? Will you threaten me like Kapper?” 

“No, I trust you.” 

“You are a strange young man. You trust 
me to deceive my husband? And you are right, 
of course. Listen,” apain a slow smile. “Would 
you not like to see your enemy? There is no 
difficulty, you know. My husband likes to meet 
English visitors, and we dine alone to-morrow, 
This,” she murmured, “is in gratitude for the 
Most interesting evening I have spent since I 
married,” ; 

“Care to?” he said, and found no words to 
describe his good fortune before the rear light 
of her car flashed scarlet down the lane and 
disappeared. Like a beggar watching a cigarette 
flung lighted into the gutter, Oliver Chant 
stooped and peered and strained his eyes to try 
to trace its course, 


=> 


CHAPTER III 


CHANT was subdued in spirit when he a 
proached the Electoral Palace. Lore > 
magni ficent, it hid itself from a plebeian me 
behind a screen of extravagantly carved foliage, 
and recognised no contact with the shoemaker’. 
in the Jesuiten-strasse, But from that othe- 
world Chant came, to a house of peace and age 
and dignity, an intruder from discontent. 

In a room full of mirrors and antique furni- 
ture, which gave it the air of an art gallery, a 
tall figure rose to greet him and flashed an image 
back and forth from one wall to the other. The 
room, dimly lit by an over-encrusted chandelier, 
whose dangling baubles obscured rather than 
reflected light, seemed less lived in than occu- 
pied by caretakers. 
$ Mr, It is curious. My wife nev | 
told me your name.” 

“ Chant—Oliver Chant.” The two ne 
bowed to each other gravely from a tr a 
tance, hemmed in by shadows and formal fur 
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ture. It was a cold night for spring, but no fire 
was lit, perhaps because its dust might harm the 
valuables around. Chant watched with curiosity 
the Dictator whose ascendancy he was pledged 
to destroy, and seeing the blue, cloudy eyes, high 
forehead, fair hair devastated by grey, he hoped 
that the fight might be a fair one. The figure 
before him had once been straight. Now in its 
slight stoop it had compromised with age, 
weariness and responsibility. The pleasant voice 
which spoke in correct, hesitant English gave 
an impression that the mind was not wholly 
concentrated on the words said, was a little 
yearning after a more abiding interest, 

“I must thank you, Mr. Chant, for helping 
my wife last night.” How much does he know, 
Chant thought? Apparently nothing, for there 
Was no reserve in either words or meaning, but 
only in the mind which had that other interest. 
Silence fell between them, which Demassener 
broke at last with an effort. “ Will you not sit 
down?” Both men regarded with some per- 
plexity the large, uncomfortable choice of chairs. 
“This place is like a pawnshop,” Demassener 
said with a surprising laugh. The words 
loosened their bodies’ constraint. They laughed 
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and moved and shook their shoulders free 

“So you only arrived in Trier yesterday; 

“Yes,” Chant said. “A lovely town,» te 
his mind was occupied with the question—how 
does he know that, from his wife or from 
another? “ Lovely and quiet,” he added, 

Demassener laughed. “You did not expect 
that. You hear an exaggerated account of our 
affairs in England,” 

“ The night before I left London,” Chant 
said abruptly, “I read of two men condemned 
to death for carrying arms.” He watched 
Demassener’s face for some shade of embarrass- 
ment, but he was disappointed. Demassener 
nodded and made a casual gesture with his 
hands, a gesture which seemed to reprove Chant 
for introducing a business subject before dinner. 
“Yes,” he said, “ I remember. They were sho! 
yesterday.” 

But this was incredible, Oliver Chant thought 
—this conversation and this situation. A grat 
but uninterested voice speaking of execution o 


was it murder?) in the dim-lit room filled ba 
the uncomfortable bric-a-brac of ages. E 
I: draw" 


‘moment the shades of Mrs. Meadmore 


A 
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ing-room imposed themselves on his surf® 
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ings, the wraiths of moving figures, echo of 
voices, young men eddying between the sand- 
wiches and the wine, and then the street outside, 
Kurtz’s sharp voice in the dark, the challenge of 
his face, “From Trier, an exile” These 
had been real, but now they were ghosts, and 
this which lay around him was the true world. 
Yet the true world was less credible and less 
substantial than were the ghosts of a week ago, 
less credible but less beautiful he could not say, 
as rising slowly from his chair he watched be- 
hind his companion’s head, Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener, an image in one of the tall mirrors, step 
down a flight of stairs beyond the open door. 

“Paul,” said a low certain voice as he 
turned to face her. He had time to notice with 
a feeling of wonder that Demassener had only 
that moment become conscious of her approach. 
That was not the least incredible thing in an 
incredible situation—that a man should become 
slowly aware of so vivid a creation. To his 
mind too there was something a little mechanical 
and weary in Demassener’s greeting. 

Not that his brain was clear enough for any 
deep inquisitiveness, He only felt that in some 
way the pawnshop had been transformed into 
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the palace, that the dim ornate chandelier lin 
the antique chairs had become suited to hic a 
and were the most fitting frame for the White 
face that now became part of the room itself 
the deep wine colour of Anne-Marie Demas. 
sener’s dress fading into the shadows and N 
riching them. 

The fascination of the face made him silent 
at the table, round and dark, lit by candles which 
draped long shadows between the three of them, 
so that each ate in a solitude. Demassener, 
speaking of Trier slowly and with affection, 
seemed to become aware of the short responses 
of his guest. He looked up to see a pair of 
enthusiastic eyes dragging themselves reluc- 
tantly to meet his own. 

“ A lovely city,” Chant said as he had said 
before, but his voice dwelt with a mixture of 
wonder and reverence on the adj ective and the 
word “city” was an afterthought. He wor 
dered whether the man in front of him had 
noticed his inattention, Demassener’s 822° y 
little amused, a little inquiring, had passed ® 
his wife. He seemed to watch her with curiosity | 
as he might a strange woman. “Mr. UM 
he began, “if you are staying for some days Y 
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should clımb the hills over the river and see 
Trier from above.” His eyes returned again 
to his wife, who sat unaware apparently of his 
stare, her gaze fixed on her own hands, 

“There was a time, Mr, Chant, when I would 
have offered myself as your guide. I was fond 
of walking, but nowadays I have not the time, 
I do not complain. My work is both friend and 
companion to me.” 

“And also wife,” said Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener, breaking silence for the first time since 
they had taken their places. Demassener 
laughed and with a conciliatory motion put out 
his hand and covered her own, Her fingers 
lay as still as a sleeping animal,» but. when his 
hand shifted, they began to play A tune of 
almost silent taps upon the dark table 

“The town fascinates me,” Chant said 
quickly, “YI mean to stay for some weeks.” 
Demassener’s eyes, which gave an impression 
of brilliance clouded by habitual weariness, lit 
up like a lovers at the praise. He no longer 
looked at his wife, His temporary interest in 
her seemed quenched by this larger love and 
sharper enthusiasm. “I was born here,” he 
said. “When I was a boy,” he hesitated with 
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a peculiarly youthtul embarrassment for a 
whom work and responsibility had so clean 
aged, “I used to dream of giving my life y 
Trier. Of course an Englishman would a 
understand that.” 

“We have no chance. The places Where we 
live change so rapidly. We grow fond of thi 
and that,” Chant said, “ and then they are gone, 
And our towns have never been threatened by 
any but ourselves. That makes a difference, 
It’s very dangerous to one’s love, security,” 

“ That’s true,” said Anne-Marie Demassener, | 
tapping with her fingers. “ But then,” she added 
because the two men had turned their faces 
sharply towards her, “Trier will never be 
secure.” 

“No, all its history has been stormy,” De- 
massener said. “Yet it’s as quiet and peact 
ful ” 

“As you choose to make it,” the woman inter 
rupted. She laughed on a slightly acid not 
“You must know, Mr, Chant, that my husvat 
love for his province is very like lust. He me 
Possess it absolutely, It was not a quiet PR" 
three years ago under the republic” ih 

“Tt was a foul place,” Demassener said We 
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squared shoulders. His face lost humour, in- 
terest, enthusiasm and hardened into what 
appeared to Chant an unpleasant obstinacy, He 
was like a blind man who longed to destroy 
even his sense of sound. 

“You must know, Mr. Chant, that my 
husband is a Puritan.” She laughed with a 
touch of scorn. “TI accept the label,” Demas- 
sener replied, and if there was any expression in 
his voice, it was the faint echo of a defensive 
pride. Behind his head the window was open 
and the curtains were drawn back on the deep 
blue of the spring night. The candles, that 
dropped their little pools of light upon the 
table, combined upon the boundary of the room 
to leave a golden haze, through which the dark 
sky, like a mirror, gave back their reflection in 
the form of stars. The Dictator’s shoulders cut 
off a wedge of night from Chant’s vision. They 
seemed to him turned consciously and obstinately 
from beauty, just as the eyes, he was sure, 
avoided those of Anne-Marie Demassener. But 
of that Chant did not complain, able the more 
to concentrate himself on their shape and colour 
and shifting lights of gold and green and grey. 

Somewhere in the square before the palace 
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a dog began to howl, and as though even that 
sound in the silence was accepted by one human 
being as an encouragement, very faintly fron 
a distant house came the music of a voice singing 
singing with a lingering exquisite enjoyment of 
sentiment. The sound dropped syllable by 
indistinguishable syllable into the pools of 
shadow round the candles. For a long moment 
there was silence until two people became aware 
of the rigid, undisturbed breathing of the third 
and conscious that it was only they who had 
held their breaths for the enduring instant 
and had longed to hold their hearts from 
beating. 

“ Oh,” said Anne-Marie Demassener, rising 
with an uncontrolled movement of impatience, 
“T know. You do not care for music.” 

Demassener’s back more than ever seemed t0 
shut out the night, but it could not shut out the 
lonely voice which, creeping in, possessed f° 
room with sound, Anne-Marie Demassent 
stood very still beside the window, her han“ 
folded before her, Chant, all caution f orgotteh 
stared past Demassener’s head at a profile whi 
seemed to him faultless in its fierce contrast ° 
black hair and white skin. She said in a ® 
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voice, so as not to obscure the sound, with 
wonder and with regret, “ What is there wrong 
in this FL 
«Its dangerous,” Demassener said. He 
seemed to feel in the silence which followed his 
words a double antagonism and unexpectedly 
he added to them, as though he wished to justify 
himself to his companions. “Let them sing 
alone,” he said. “ If they sing in groups, they 
are not content with /ieder, Song and beer 
combined go to their heads. They become ex- 
cited, vague revolutionaries, wanting to rebel 
against somebody, and I am the only person 
against whom to rebel.” 
“So there are no more concerts or cabarets,” 
Chant said. “I have discovered that already.” 
Demassener raised his eyes and regarded 
Chant with a kind of tired envy. “Do not 
think,” he said, “that I have no understanding. 
It is because I do feel music that I will not have 
it here. Music cuts away the ground, opens 
impossible vistas, so that the only thing which 
seems worth while is to travel always in those 
green spaces. Water and leaves and light. But 
have to tackle brick, brick. Don’t you 
understand that? And Dve got to make people 
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work for the State—I am working for the Sta 
—and how can I do that if all they want je Water 
and leaves and light?” His voice shook, but ie 
hands and body remained as firm as were his 
wife’s behind him. 

“Words,” she murmured. 

“There was another side,” he said, «ap 
the scum of Europe was here during the 
Republic.” 

“You are terribly afraid of freedom,” the 
murmur was so disembodied that it might have 
been the doubt of a mocking spirit inside De- 
massener’s own brain, 

“The cabarets were nothing but filth.” The 
man’s face was creased by disgust, but the eyes, 
less controlled than face, voice or hands, kept a 
puzzling quality which Chant could only think — 
was envy, “A sexual debauch,” Demassener 
added slowly; at the window his wife’s fingers 
moved restlessly across her dress. | 

Dinner over, they had left the fruit untasted 
Chant, embarrassed by a conversation which & : 
not skim the surface, played with a knife and 
tried to puzzle out why the word Puritan lu 
‘Unsatisfactory in its application to Paul Demi“ 
‘Sener. In that distaste with which he had 
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ferred to the closed cabarets of Trier lay some- 
thing more, or perhaps less, than a stern 
morality. Why the shudder, Chant wondered, 
the envy in the eyes, and the sense of tension 
between him and his wife. Was there a lack of 
appreciation? Eis eyes returned to the figure 
by the window, and he was amazed that any 
man could be so blind as not to recognise that 
here alone lay the chief beauty of life and the 
chief attraction of a death which promised a 
deeper and an eternal communion, 

The opening of the door interrupted thoughts 
which seemed to be drifting to an end half 
foreseen when he had stared at her picture many 
days ago. 

“Captain Kraft wishes to speak to you, sir,” 
a manservant like a military batman was 
saying. 

“So you see,” Demassener said softly, as if he 
were completing a sentence, “that my work has 
noend. Good evening, Captain Kraft.” A man 
with a dark moustache, his face pitted with 
minute duelling scars, bowed three times, once 
to each person in the room. All his move- 
ments had the quick precision of a clockwork 
toy. With a kind of stony respect he waited 
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for Demassener to speak. 

«Well, Captain Kraft, do you want 
me alone?” 

Captain Kraft bowed again. “] am sop 
to have disturbed you, sir. It is a matter of small 
importance.” 

“ Sit down and have a glass of wine, This F 
Herr Chant, an English visitor.” Captain 
Kraft bowed. “ If you will excuse me, sir, I will 
not sit down. I have not yet been round the 
police posts.” 

“ But you have something to report?” 

“ It is only in reference to the men who were 
executed yesterday.” 

“Please go on. Herr Chant seemed in- 
terested in that case.” Demassener regarded the 
two men with amusement. 

“ The mothers are anxious to have the bods 
for burial.” 

“ That, of course,” Demassener said, with a 
air of surprise that such a question should has“ 
been brought to him, “ is impossible.” 

_ “One of them is making herself a nu“ i. 
She is here now, She wants to see ee 2 
There seems to be nothing to be done will 
but lock her up.” 


tO sen 
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«If she wants to see me, let her see me. 
- Bring her up.” 

Captain Kraft hesitated, or rather his body 
-emained immovable. Its quality of stiffness 
allowed no wavering. His eyebrows made the 
smallest possible movement upwards and his 
moustache gave the impression of bristling 
cautiously like the hair of a dog on the defence. 
« She is a very common woman, sir.” 

“ Anything against her?” 

“ Nothing is known, sir.” His voice conveyed 
an infinite reserve of suspicion that he was too 
just—all his stiff back repeated that “ just ”— 
to put into words. 

“Then bring her in.” 

Captain Kraft, Chant thought, if in civilian 
clothes would have allowed himself the smallest 
of disapproving shrugs. In uniform a rigid 
self-discipline forbade it. Never before had 
Chant seen a man who could convey disapproval 
so clearly without speech, movement or expres- 
Sion. He bowed three times and left the room, 
Chant made an embarrassed movement to rise. 
Anne-Marie Demassener, without turning her 
head, told him to stay where he was. “My. 
husband,” she said with a laugh that Chant was 
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unable to define as either amused or malici 
«will appreciate an audience.” ous, 

Demassener regarded Chant with perplexed 
eyes. He did not refer to what his wife had 
said. “Isn't he an amazing man?” he remarked 
“Such a complete lack of humanity, Infinite 
respect, of course, but nothing so human as 
friendship. The nearest he can get to it js dis. 
approval. I act on purpose to arouse just that 
approach to humanity.” 

“And how daringly,” Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener cried with unexpected vehemence. “Do 
you think this woman—this common woman— 
may stab you?” 

“Ido not understand,” Demassener answered 
slowly, as though he hoped between every word 
to light on the meaning that escaped him and | 
confused his mind with its elusiveness. “ I have 
killed her son and I am not, like Kraft, without 
imagination. It seems to me that I can take 
credit for a little daring.” He laughed uneasilY- 
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has it ever occurred to you,” she added softly, 
speaking 48 though to a very stupid child, 
«that this old woman may not be afraid 
of death?” 

« Į was not thinking of that kind of danger,” 
Demassener replied without anger. Chant saw 
the muscles of his mouth stiffen and his eyes 
lose all expression. The door had opened and 
hesitating on the threshold was an incredibly tall 
bony old woman. Behind her a dwarfed Captain 
Kraft, without raising his arms held stiffly at his 
side, allowed his hands to make flapping motions 
from the wrist, as though his fingers were the 
ribs of a fan and the old woman a charred scrap 
of paper. The woman’s black tailored suit, the 
coat hanging round her like the garment of a 
scarecrow, Was a parody of mourning. And a 
parody of grief was in her face, with its high 
cheekbones and rapacious eyes with reddened 
nms. A felt hat squashed into several layers 
sat on the top of her grey scanty hair, and one 
feather drooped dismal ribs like a winter tree 
left bare of leaves, 

“Frau Gruner?” Demassener asked. The 
Woman, stirred from immobility by his voice, 
stalked forward on legs which moved in one 
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my orders and they cannot be altered. Your 
son is to be buried in the prison to-morrow morn- 
ing.” Demassener paused and then added with 
reluctance, “ You will be allowed to lay out the 
body to-night in the prison.” 

The old woman at the sound of this smal] 
concession lost her truculence. In tones which 
struggled to be reasonable she explained that she 
was gratetul, the gentleman must not think her 
ungrateful, but how impossible everything was. 
The boy’s body was in a shed on a shelf. A 
wooden shelf, she added, as though this rein- 
forced her case, She wanted, it became clear, 
to have the body laid out on a bed. A bone in 
her throat moved spasmodically up and down 
and her voice became more than ever husky, In 
her imagination apparently she saw her own 
iron bedstead with four brass knobs and the boy’s 
body laid out with due decency facing the dusty 
aspidistra on the window shelf and under the 
terrifying embroidered text that spoke of God’s 
omnipresence and His imminent and unexpected 
arrival. “Dm a religious woman,” she ex- 
Plained, her clutching hands, gaunt frame, all 
but * certain agony behind the eyes, belying her 
faith in any religion of love. 

F 
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“Why did you let your son COME to thio» 
Demassener accused her, 

“He was always wild. I had no ov 
him. J did what I could.” a 

“ He intended murder.” 

“I did what I could,” she repeated dully, 

“ He was an atheist.” 

The old woman, who had been unstirred by 
the accusation of murder, turned on Demassener — 
with the speed of indignation. “ He was not,” 
she said. “The Holy Virgin knows ——” Her 
long legs crumpled up beneath her, till she was 
kneeling at the table. Even then she seemed 
the height of an ordinary woman. Shaken by 
ungainly sobs, she said, “ You’ve killed him. 
You want to take his soul.” Rapacity gave her 
back strength, “ You shan’t do it,” she cried. 
“ Pl have a mass sung for him to-morrow in 
Our Lady’s Church. Pll have one in the Cathe 

_ dral itself.” Her head flopped forward on the 

table, then again at a thought, reared itsel 
| E : + 139 she 

you having a priest for the burial! 















“Are 
- asked. 
x e Your son was an atheist.” wl 
| T tell you he was not, He would never“ 





Such a thing, He was wild but not an athe” 
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I’m his mother. I ought to know.” Again her 
head fell forward and it was only by straining 
his ears that Chant could catch her whisper, 
« Not damned.” 

The embarrassed Captain Kraft made a 
motion towards her, but came again to attention 
at a sign from Demassener, 

“Listen to me, Frau Gruner,” Demassener 
said, clearly uncertain whether his words were 
reaching the confused mass of head and arms 
that sprawled across the table under the mistily- 
glowing candles. “I will give you leave to 
attend the burial in the prison to-morrow, and 
you may bring a priest with you if you can find 
one who is ready to read the service over an 
atheist.” 

The bony heap upon the table stirred and a 
whisper of gratitude emerged. Demassener 
beckoned Captain Kraft. “Give the woman a 
glass of wine,” he said. Captain Kraft, bending 
slightly a protesting back, poured out with ex- 
treme care half a glass of port. His nostrils 

ickered and a faint look of a quite human regret 
stirred his face as he tapped the bundle with the 
Ps of his fingers. It shook itself slowly and 
became a head, shoulders, hands. To Chant’s 
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astonishment the eyes were dry. Fray Gru 
said in a tone of indignation, “ J never es 

l . nk 
wine” For the first tıme she showed an interes 
a suspicious, grudging envious interest in he 
surroundings. Her eyes dwelt for a moment 
on each wine glass in turn, counted them, and 
lighted at last with something approaching 
hatred on the back of Anne-Marie Demassener. 
Captain Kraft plucked at her sleeve and she rose, 
The eyes of the three men followed the progress 
of her head as they might have watched a hawk 
fly higher into the sky. Frau Gruner, in her own 
view, had not had a grip on her son, but she 
evidently had one on all the occupants of the 
room with the exception of the Dictator’s wife, 
who now leaning out of the window began softly 
to chide the howling dog below. Frau Gruner 
was reluctant to leave the room, She seemed | 
suddenly to recall, as an €XCUSE perhaps for cling- 
ing a little longer to light and normal voi 
and bodies alive and not impatient for burt) 
that her mission had not been for herself alone“ 

“Frau Schultz,” she asked. “ Has she ce 
leave to see her own son buried?” She Mr 
forgotten her gratitude of a moment before ai 
tried to injure them with her irony. 
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Demassener for the first time made a motion 


of impatience. “1 have given you leave, Frau 
Gruner: That is all.” "i 


The old woman seemed tó consider a return 
to the table. “I promised Frau Schultz,” she 
began, but the hesitation, the slight loosening 
of greed, had broken her dominion. Demas- 
sener made a sign to Captain Kraft, who seized 
the old woman by both arms and bundled her 
towards the door. On the threshold, still in 
urgent motion, Frau Gruner succeeded in turn- 
ing her head. “ Murderer,’ she screamed, and 
then the door closed on her. 

«There you have an example of the gratitude 
of these people, Herr Chant,” Demassener said. 

“Do you expect gratitude when you've killed 
her son?” Anne-Marie Demassener swung round 
impatiently from the window. “ Why couldn’t 
you let the woman have the body?” With an 
impatience that would not wait for an explana- 
tion she left the room, leaving in the place of 
wrangling and movement stillness and a dis- - 
quieting silence, 

“ I suppose you are asking the same question?” 
Demassener murmured at last. “ And yet surely 
it’s self-evident. There would have been a pro- 
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E af P 
cession, speeches. There's no better form E 
propaganda than a weeping woman,” he ad 


with bitter vehemence, as though he had been 
driven by his position into an unwilling and what 
seemed to him an unworthy questioning of 
human motives. His position at the head of the 
table with his back to the open window empha. 
sised his loneliness, and Chant caught for an 
instant a glimpse of what his motive had been 
in thus seeking an audience; it had been an 
effort to escape momentarily from the loneliness 
inevitable to power and to find some understand- 
ing in another. The world must have seemed 
always to Demassener extraordinarily crass, 
extraordinarily stupid, unable to understand 
either his motives or his difficulties. And so he 
had given an example, surely a plain and ele- 
mentary example, of how his mind was forced to 
Work for no other reason but that he was the 
Dictator of Trier, to his wife and a stranger 
neither had understood. Chant had a strang? 
eeling that he had failed the man, a 
| What do they say about me in England! 
The voice was low, tired and defensive. _ | 
expect I can tell you, I have a French ' 
so I am helped by the French. I amat 
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to Germany. lam a tyrant. At least, Herr 
Chant, you can see that I don’t shelter myself 
behind my officers.” 

Chant was silent. He could not tell the man 
how totally disregarded he was in England. The 
news of his coup d'état, a few personalities in the 
cheaper papers, and then silence. 

A thin hand pushed a cigarette box towards 
Chant. “I don’t know who you are, Herr 
Chant,” the voice began again. “I have had 
many newspaper men from your country to see 
me. Why they come I don’t know. They have 
all brought with them their preconceived notions, 
and they have taken them back unchanged. 
Couldn’t they have saved the expense of travel? 
Are you going to go back, Herr Chant, and write 
that lam a man ‘ greedy for power?” That is the 
phrase they have ready made for any Dictator. 
It is useless to convince them that I am only 
waiting, holding this province in trust for Ger- 
many. But not for a. Republican Germany. 
I have saved Trier from a Republic.” 

: I am not a journalist,” Chant said. | 

What a pity, Herr Chant. What a pen 
Picture of injustice I have just given you. A 
mother begging for the body of her son, and 
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le only granted the right of seeing it 

“ And one woman not so much as that,” 

“You wonder what my reason was. He 
Chant. Well, I will tell you. Frau Schule 
was a brothel-keeper till I destroyed her trade” 
He waited for a comment and when none i 
added slowly, “ She is outside humanity.” 

“I don’t understand that,” Chant said. 

“No? It sometimes seems to me that I am 
the only man existing who can see these things as 
they must appear to a God who is not smirched 
by living in the world.” He turned on Chant 
a face aged by disgust. “1 can see what you are 
thinking, that I am mad, that power has turned 
my head. Herr Chant, what a pity you are not 
a journalist. I am giving you a valuable inter- 
view. I tell you this. I hate freedom, free- 
dom means freedom for the animal in man. | 
would bind men in clean chains.” 

« You will lose,” Chant said. “You have the 
whole world against you.” m 

« Yes? That is the highest compliment Y 
can pay me. And yet I have got thus pride 
added softly, and his face shed its years#® |, 
took the place of disgust. “ They hate me 
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Puritan, Herr Chant, but they respect me, and 
nothing can shake my position while they respect 
me. They find it very hard, my enemies, to 
make libels against me. There's a little man in 
this town, Herr Chant, a Jew, who spends hıs 
time writing filthy verses about me, I leave 
him alone, for no one believesthem. He hates 
me because I have treated him like the brothel 
keeper and taken away his trade. He was a 
writer of pornography.” 

“] have heard him spoken of in London,” 
Chant said with desperation, “as a great poet.” 
He was defending something infinitely dear to 
him, which was not Kapper nor any vague privi- 
leges of art, but his mission, his only hope of 
escape from a life of which he had grown inex- 
pressibly tired, a life without meaning, without 
risk and without beauty. In that life there had 
been nothing worthy of reverence or defence. 
And now with a deliberate fanaticism the man 
before him was destroying the merit of his object 
and making it seem an almost evil thing that he 
had come to Trier to league himself with such a 
man as Kapper against the husband of Anne- 
Marie Demassener. 

Demassener was laughing with a certainty in 


his own opinion that came near to enragin, 
Oliver Chant. cc If you stay long enough in 
Trier you may meet him. One look at him wil] 
be sufficient.” Chant drew a breath of relie 
for here without question was a shallowness of 
judgment, for what man could be judged by a 
look? Not Demassener, surely, who had at one 
moment been a tired, courteous gentleman, and 
at another an old man disgusted with all the 
world. Nor Joseph Kapper, who with a twisted 
dignity had faced the beauty of Anne-Marie 
Demassener and refused her the help she de- 
manded. 

“He had a certain power during the Re- 
public,” Demassener continued, dropping his 
words slowly with the force of well-timed blows 
while Oliver Chant, shutting the eyes of lus 
spirit, tried to make himself deaf, dumb and 
blind. “He's half mad now, 1 believes from 
Jealousy, but he’s negligible.” The nervo% 
fingers brushed across the table, casting 2 WE 
shadow between the fruit and the wine. “ 3b 
was only one man who was a real danger 200 
‚ned him out. A man called Kurtz. Un“ 
oe circumstances we could h ve Jn (N 









è 


i ends, He loved the | Palat 
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ay, the wrong way. He was infinitely better 
e the men he tried to lead.” 

Demassener leant forward across the table 
and said appealingly, “ Would it interest you, 
Herr Chant, to hear how I came to be in this 
position? Or are you satisfied with what your 
newspapers say?” 

Chant did not reply. He would not for one 
moment admit to himself that he had more than 
heard the Dictator speak, that he had distin- 
guished words and their meaning. I have come 
to Trier, he thought, to fight for the humble and 
the wronged. They are not my kind as this 
man is, but I have come in their service and I 
will not listen to him. 

“It is not true, Herr Chant, that I have ever 
taken money or help of any kind from France. 
The truth is otherwise. When the French 
evacuated Trier and the Rhineland, three years 
280, it was the republicans who received the 
money. I do not say that the French Gevern- 
gee helped them, but there were plenty of 

“rs in the French army who were too 
e to let the Palatinate go back to us with- 

11 «Bele. Some of the old Separatists were 
in Trier, All they needed was money— 
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they were given ıt—arms— there was some care. 
Jessness in the removal of armaments—and gy 
porters—a flood of internationa] Scallywag, 
from the French ports. So the great free Re. 
public was formed at Trier, and I can tel] You 
we had our fill of freedom. We were the 
brothel of Europe.” 

«I should have thought,” Chant murmured, 
and so admitted to himself that he had heard 
Demassener, “ that freedom was worth a little 
license.” 

“ Nowhere, Herr Chant, and least of all here. 
This is a holy town. It is not a mere question 
of our history and our relics. Go out into the 
streets and count the shops filled with sacred 
images. They are innumerable.” 

“Old women . . .” 

“Yes, and old men too, and not the young. 
So much the worse for the young. Well, I have 
set myself to defend the old.” 

“The young must win in the end. I don! 
understand how they ever let you take th 
power.” | 
| “Tt was not I, Herr Chant. It was a u 
man. It was then that I learnt the use 

Of course we had been preparing 1% 
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‘ne. I had money to spend, but I was 

a long UN 
not then the leader. He was my friend. You 
will have heard of him, Struber. He was si tting 
one evening in a café in the market place just 
opposite the fountain, when three young work- 
men came in. They called out “ Is Herr Struber 
here?” He got up and bowed to them. Two 
of them went across to his table and the third 
put out the light. There was a shot and when a 
waiter turned on the light, Struber, of course, 
was dead. We knew then that our plans were 
known. We organised a funeral, and nothing 
was done to prevent us. Kurtz and his friends 
did not realise the use of funerals. Our pro- 
cession started with only fifty mourners behind 
the coffin and those included Struber’s widow 
and his three children. Before we reached the 
cemetery of St. Mathias there were a thousand 
of us. We returned from the cemetery still 
in Procession, but we had left the women and 
children in the church. It was not until we had 
her reached the market place that anyone 
= ae we were armed, There was not 
one: ght. Most of their supporters were the 
Ings of Europe and they ran until we got 
“m cooped up in the horse-market. We did 
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not fire a shot. Kurtz was in or 
red building at the corner of the te | 
Do you know what he was doing when ie fon 
him? He was weeping, Herr Chant, ee, 
he was the only one of them that Was z 
coward. That was why I sent him away. Akte 
that, we cleaned up Trier.” He stopped speak. 
ing and remained for a moment silent. Chase 
made no reply, still trying to evade the doubt, 
which the Dictator’s words had raised, a doubt 
which, if he allowed it to grow, would, he felt, 
destroy the suddenly discovered object in life 
the sense of dangerous walking, and above all 
else, the sight of Anne-Marie Demassener, 
That last he felt could least of all be relin- 
quished, as he stood beside Demassener outside 
the open door of the electoral drawing-room 
that mortuary of ancient furniture, and watches 
a ghost with white transparent skin, shadowed | 
__ by the dark hair, turn, with what seemed te Bam 
an infinite grace of moving fingers, dead Wo" 
to music. “Shall we join my wife?” ap 
_ Sener had said, and they had walked into * 
_ Wonder, ¡CE 
Music is allowed somewhere in a a 
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anger to the man whom he had remembered was 
the husband of the ghost and had a proprietary 

nterest in beauty. Demassener gazed at him 
with perplexity and towards his wife with 
curiosity. “Don't you admit its danger now?” 
he said. 

It was not only the ignoring back of Anne- 
Marie Demassener that Chant found himself 
lable to watch. Above the piano a mirror 
in an old gilt frame gave back a deeply 
placed image, a little blurred as though 
seen through tears or through dazzled 
eyes, It was some moments before Chant 
realised that he was not the only watcher, 
that the eyes staring back at him from the mirror 
observed his own reflection, while the fingers 
continued to dip down towards the notes as into 
a dark pool.’ There was a sense of curious in- 
timacy in this mutual gaze, as it were at second 

hand, this touch through glass. 

The music over, both men passed the threshold 
and the image in the mirror flashed and turned 
and the living woman faced them. Chant waited 
with apprehension to see who would be the first 
us the moment with a trivial and inadequate 

ase, 
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“You have been a long time,” said 
Marie Demassener, and Oliver Chant dise Anne. 
that after all no phrase was inadequat OVered 
by those lips. “A long time,” he recat Spoken 
such regret that the man beside him on 
and it was laughter that proved itself trj ughed, 
not words. | trivial and 
“J am afraid I wearied you 
Demassener said, YOM kie Chant,” 
“Oh, no, I could never ti 
rs | tire of BER 
you came to be in this place, ha E a 
added softly, his eyes « pe rooma 
Sottly, his eyes on Anne-Marie Demas- 
Sehe his words spoken slowly = | th e 
difficult dream. To his joy h : ough ma 
eyes, gold, green and Ei a Ei = 
atraid to relinquish them. ; ee 2 e 
feared to put a preciou : a he might have | 
a oe 
d | e felt a peculiar warmth, happiness 
and peace throughout his bod pars pam 
sight of Anne-Marie De ody. It might be the 
the wine Marte Demassener or it might be | 
l ne he had drunk ñ RN 
to evade the meanino ar for while he had trie 
had mechanically and of the Dictator's words he 
several glasses, y and without pleasure emp?” 
ct Paul,” she di ES 
body was a little 1. and the peace of Cha". 
as a little broke : O 
ken by this reminae! * 
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another's possession, “ Paul, Herr Chant should 
be returning to his hotel. It will soon be mid- 
night.” 

« Play a little more first,” Chant begged. He 
was rewarded by a quick smile, but it was the 
whole of his reward. She glanced at the watch 
on her wrist and shook her head. “ The Dic- 
tator’s orders must be obeyed,” she commented 
with irony. “ But, Herr Chant, we must see 
you again. Last night’s meeting,” she smiled 
at him with the intimacy of a secret shared, “ was 
an amusing coincidence. It must not be allowed 
to lapse.” 

“Tt shall not,” he broke out again in an enthu- 
siasm which he found it hard to control. And 
yet he was forced to leave the room with no 
further meeting arranged and with the know- 
ledge increasingly importunate that soon no 
further meeting would be possible. While his 
eyes had held hers, the possession of that jewel 
had driven from his memory all thought of his 
re all remembrance that he was her 
aa = S enemy. Now he remembered; yet 
Shin eg pain of the thought was less 

an an the illogical angry bitterness which 
at leaving the two alone in an everyday 
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intimacy. What will they be doine m 
a dwelling with a kind ee sre he 
jealousy on imagined caresses, on hands held 
out and open lips, on touch and taste, | 

From round the corner of the palace cathe 4 
slow, sweet scent, an impression of blossom 
climbing through the dark. He said to the 
manservant, who waited beside the open door 
for him to step into the night, “Is there n 
way through the garden?” 

Oh, yes, the man said, but in the dark Her 
Chant would find it hard to see the gate. “] 
would risk more than that,” Chant said, “to see 
the flower that makes that scent,” and the servant 
led him down the passage to the garden door. 
If Herr Chant crossed the lawn, he explained, 
past the cedar he would find a gate in the wall | 
exactly opposite the drawing-room windows. He 
would come out into the road not far behind Oo" 
Lady’s Church. With a glance back at the 
lighted passage as though he expected to see so™ 
sign that bells had rung unanswered, he si 
“1 will show you, sir.” = 

But no, Chant told him, there was no "°° 

“ The gate may be locked.” y 

“ Then 1 will come back or climb the W » 
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The man smiled as he closed the door, and 
with shame Chant wondered whether his real 
motive Was obvious even to a servant. The man 
might be watching at this moment from a 
window, waiting to see Chant approach the house 
again. It angered him that the commonness of 
his emotion should be emphasised by a servant’s 
quick discernment. 

«J will show him he is wrong,” he thought, 
and without looking at the windows behind him, 
aware of them only by the vivid green of the 
lit grass, he crossed the lawn. The gate was 
locked. 

When he turned, uncertain what to do, he 
saw the flowers. Under the lighted windows 
hung great blooms of magnolia, glimmering like 
a heap of snow mysteriously built in a spring 
night, A drift of petals was taken by the wind 
to fall across the grass. He approached with 
caution to bathe his hands and face in cold 
fragrance. When he raised himself to touch a 
flower he saw Paul Demassener. His back was 
turned toward the window, and the thin hands 
Were clasped together with an appearance of 
nervous restraint, Chant thought him alone. 

Suddenly Demassener spoke with the awk- 


wardness of a solitary man: “ Won’ you pl; 

i : 779 | play 
little for me now?” There was no reply. Ç a 
did not move. Any moment now might aff, 
the sight for which he longed. He fae 
feeling of guilt. He could hear every ia 
which was spoken, but there was no sense of 
intimacy between the two. It might have been 
the husband who had left the room and the 
stranger who remained. 

“ You know,” Paul Demassener said, still with 
the efect of awkwardly seeking a response, “that 
boy’s in love with you.” | 

Then. Anne-Marie Demassener’s voice: 
“Even that is a little refreshing in this place.” 

For a moment it seemed to Chant that Paul | 
Demassener was shedding his personality, 
throwing on one side for that instant all his love 
of an abstract town, all his hatred of humat 
frailty, his responsibility, weariness, N 
his knowledge of the work before him Be 
behind him and around him. With the loose” 
ing of his hands and an altered set of UE 
shoulders he became a young man, A strange” 
seeing his wife for the first time. “ I love ym 
too,” he said in the half-strangled voice OF 

forgotten personality claiming some sort 0 
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cognition before a final death, 

She came towards him and into Chant’s view 
who watched with a rarefied and unlustful 
hunger how the dress moulded itself to her as 
she approached. But she stopped and spoke and 
questioned, asking what he meant with a mixture 
of curiosity and hope and disbelief, 

« What does a man generally mean?” Demas- 
sener said and moved and took her in his arms 
and shattered the moment. Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener waited without response, as his gesture of 
passion seemed to turn furtive and ashamed. 
Over her husband’s shoulder she stared impas- 
sively across the room, as though she played a 
part which had become too familiar to stir her. 
The petals of the flower obscured his sight, but 
Chant believed that her breast moved only with 
the slow casualness of breath. He watched ab- 
sorbed by actions which were too mysterious for 
his interpretation, What more does he want? 
he thought. If I were he—, and raising himself 

higher towards the window, he was sud- 
nly conscious that Anne-Marie Demassener 
had seen him, Her eyes had met his and had 
as suddenly moved away. She threw back her 
head, and with the effect of striking a blow at the 
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barely reached the shadow of the cypress when 
> the door into the garden opened and Anne-Marie 
Demassener stepped quickly on to the lawn. 

“You have come,” he said in such a voice of 
wonder, almost fear, as might belong to an un- 
heliever whose mechanical prayer had been com- 
pletely granted. 

«What do you mean?” she asked, seeming 
to drag her mind with difficulty and even a little 
pain from the circle of her thoughts. 

«Why, I had hoped—I mean...” He 
stood in an undignified hesitation. 

(“1 thought you were back at your hotel.” 

“ I couldn’t leave you like that,” he explained 
with difficulty. “I wanted to see you again, if 
only through a window. O, but I hoped and 
prayed,” he added in a rush of words, “ for 
this,” 

«I still don’t understand,” Anne-Marie 
Demassener said with a slightly exaggerated 
gesture of a hand to her brow. “ All this to see 
me through a window.” Both turned to gaze 
at the one lighted yellow square that broke the 
long shadow of the palace. 

Chant came nearer. “It seemed to me,” 
he said, “almost incredible that you shouldn’t 
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‚ And yet now that I see yo, s 
ee unbelievable. But I hoped , i its 
faced a questioning and somewhat cynica] smile. 
that it was a smile at all he found encouras;, „ 
«What an excitement,” he said, “ to be so bala: 
tiful, to know that whatever...” He stopped 
before her astonished stare. It was not as though 
she were amazed at his praise—that she ma 
be said to have brushed uninterestedly aside a 
her due—she seemed astonished that anyone 
could consider that beauty ever bore with it ex- 
citement, any escape from a humdrum world 
which included men’s praise, 
__ With a motion of the shoulders and a deep 
_indrawing of the breath, she said, “I am so 
bored.” 
_ “As the wife of Paul Demassener,” he said 
with jealousy and an unwilling admiration. 















e =n ex pec ed to show to any human being. * 


alae f grow before her eyes from an WY 


ersonal voice to an individual filled with $8 
Ne amazing idea that to be the wife of Dem’ 
mer Was an enviable and exciting thing: _, 

Caution had been banished either by the $8" 


E For almost the first time that evening he 
Soked at him with the curiosity she might have 
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of her or by the wine. | $ You know,” Chant 
wid, “1 had two objects in coming to Trier, and 
one of them was you.” 

«Me? But surely we’ve never met.” She 
seemed to despair of any escape to coolness in 
a confusing world. 

« A photograph in a paper.” 

« Those things,” she said, scornfully. “ And 
what was your other object?” 

«That I mustn’t tell you,” he said, with a 
belated caution that only aroused her curiosity. 

A secret? Butremember, I have surprised 
one of your secrets.” 

“Tf you only knew,” he said with intensity, 
“how unimportant that object has become. To 
have seen you » He made a gesture with 
his hand that only his evident sincerity saved 
from the theatrical, He stepped closer from 
the shade. “ You'll think me drunk,” he said 
in a low, rather husky voice, “but I—” he 
laughed nervously, afraid that he was behaving 
too seriously, forearming himself against re- 
buff—* Pm infatuated by you.” He saw her 
“yes turn back towards a square of yellow light 
before she allowed herself to reply to his ardour 
With an equal, but older and more conscious 








CHAPTER IV 


Cuant stood for what seemed a long while 
measured by the triumphant career of his 
thoughts. He wanted to sing and would have 
been satisfied to shout. He broke a branch of 
cold bloom and held the flower to his mouth, 
comparing its passivity with the unexpected and 
inexplicable response of Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener. 

It was the sound of a deep bell ringing which 
reminded him of a world with rules that not 
even a lover could ignore. The time of curfew 
had passed, and he must reach the gasthaus with- 
out attracting the notice of the police. Confused 
by the sudden widening of horizons he had for- 
sotten the mission on which he had come to 
de he scrambled into the square over a 
aa = he had none of the feelings or the 
When h OT a conspirator. He was wondering 
a would next see Anne-Marie Demas- 
in and how he should greet h I d 

edible that heise ite wh t seemec 

ust treat her as a stranger, at 
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the best as an acquaintance of a day, His brain 
was stirred by 2 medley of hopes, fears and plans. 
He would go to the palace the next day and ask 
her to return with him to England; he would 
leave Trier at once rather than destroy that wild, 
slender image by any hackneyed intrigue, 

It was through a vision made up of flowers, 
dark hair and exciting lips that he became slowly 
conscious, as he stood in the shadow of the palace 
wall, of a green-uniformed police officer staring 
in his direction from under a lamp. The man 
had heard him but could see nothing. Witha 
hand on his revolver holster he came slowly 
across the square and at first Chant waited for 
him. It was when the policeman was not more 
than twenty yards away, a young man with 
shiny black gaiters and head a little thrust 
forward, like an entomologist seeking som 
rare and ill-discerned moth, that Chant r eo 
nn of his position. For if he we | 
s iie ae, officer that he had been a | 
ER ns he would be taken before Se 
that he had Meute nia explain why Re 
That he th hot gone straight to his gee 
not for the ought, would not be difficult YA 

coincidence that Anne-Marie 462" 
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sener had left her husband alone at the same 
unexplainable time. 

The corner of the square was ten yards away. 
By keeping close to the wall Chant turned it 
without leaving the shadows. The young officer, 
still with head thrust forward, came half-way 
across the square and stood hesitating. A dozen 
explanations of the noise, visions of cats and 
dogs and crumbling masonry, must have raced 
through his mind, tried to persuade him of the 
futility of seeking further, and if there was any 
knowledge of the future underneath the con- 
scious, dutiful, listening brain, tried with a 
certain desperation. But Oliver Chant was a 
little drunk and very triumphant. His lodging 
was less than half a mile away, and he had no 
respect for the law which he was breaking. The 
chase began to appear in the light of a game. 
He picked up a pebble and flung it so that it 
Struck a wall behind the officer’s head. The man 
swung round and Chant continued on his way. 
* moment later his foot missed the kerb, and he 
‘Prawled on his knees in the road. 
ee heard a cry of “ Halt!” and the race of 

t. The moment of kneeling in the gutter 
“Pread into a desert of time as he waited for a 
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bullet in the back. That the shot did not corm 
relieved him from more than his physical Pi 
it revived the sensation that they were playinga 
child’s game. Before the ofhcer turned the corner 
of the square, Chant had slipped into a doorway 
The man ran past for more than a dozen yards 
and gave Chant a start in a race back across the 
front of the palace. He waved his hand at one 
bright patch of light which sprang suddenly out 
of the dark in the hope that somewhere behind 
it lay Anne-Marie Demassener. He was fully 
exposed now as he crossed between two lamps 
and beneath a Virgin and Child carved in a small 
alcove of wall, yet no shot came, though he 
could hear the sound of his pursuer’s feet not 
far behind. Perhaps the officer had entered 
into the spirit of the game; more probably it was 
because he was gaining foot by foot and could 
afford to wait. Mrs. Meadmore’s drawmg- 
room had been no training ground for an athlete 
Round another corner, down twenty yare © 
welcome darkness, a quick turn to the right and 
a race across a patch of light, but still the pur“ 
gained. Chant grew nervous, He had x 
p the first avoided the Brode-strasse for fear 
‚meeting other police officers, and now, Y 
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turn here and a turn there, he was lost. He 
heard a number of whistles blowing like thin 
draughts in the night, but he could no more 
judge their direction than a man can locate a 
single bird by its song in a crowded spring. The 
following footsteps broke their continuity at 
another corner, hesitated, ceased. Chant stepped 
into an alley between two houses and listened 
with pounding heart for the sounds to be re- 
newed. The silence remained unbroken ; but 
he was aware of the still presence a few yards 
away, where two streets forked, of his pursuer 
who must be listening also, wondering which 
route to follow. The chase had whipped Chant’s 
nerves into excitement; now a small cold wind, 
such as can always worm its way into the kernel 
of the warmest spring, chilled him where he 
stood, With every moment of unrewarded 
attention his flight lost something of its 
gaiety. 

Presently a faint, regular scratching began 
at the entrance to the alley. Chant feared to 
tft his feet, lest even that small sound should 

ray him. Leaning forward, he let the dark- 
‚> discard film after film of obscurity, until 

could see the thin, patient shape of a black 


| Five pi towards the place where Chant crol er 
oy) et more, Chant thought, and the © 


l 


i 


y Or rush on the officer and risk W 


cat sharpening its claws on the brickwork Of the 
wall. Chant made cautious, useless Movement, 
with his hands towards it. The sound was like 
that of a man struggling to light a match oną 
damp box. He was afraid that the officer might 
hear and by a misconception stumble on his 
hiding place. Again he gestured at the ignoring 
cat. 

A step on the pavement drove Chant closer 
into the narrow alley, pressed his back against 
the wall, doubled him into a small space. A 
ray of light from an electric torch touched the 
entrance of the passage, illuminating the hand 
that held it and, as it circulated, the face of the 
police officer. It was a thin, clean-shaven face, 
with prominent cheekbones and long fair lashes 
A number of small lines round the mouth indi- 
cated not age but an easy mirth. It was a face 
that Chant could not take seriously as an enemy’ 
; a ig as it did for conversation and a joke % 
o: The light moved up and down each of 
te walls in turn, penetrating always 2 li 





will come, and he wondered whether dd he 
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considered a very improbable shot. — But hıs 
decision was postponed. The light fell on the 
cat, and paying no attention to the bleak white 
ray, it continued to sharpen its claws with a 
kneading motion on the wall. 

The officer shifted the torch to his left hand, 
and the light disclosed for a moment the deepen- 
ing lines of amusement round a mouth impetu- 
ous for laughter. Then the dark, vague shape 
of his body crouched towards the ground, and a 
hand broke into the space of light and began to 
ruffe the fur behind the cat’s ears. The cat 
arched its back in reluctant pleasure and 
approached him, until the two shapes merged 
into one ragged mass of deeper darkness. Chant 
rose on his toes, took a few quiet springing steps, 
and then, discarding caution, ran the intervening 
feet and jumped over the kneeling man. Round 
ce fees he came face to face with another 
oon es doubled back. The two men’s 
of E competed in the night. Thin threads 
TR nd, they pulled invisible wires that com- 
vanded and set layin dista h 
Chant RE playing a distant orchestra. 
longer heap ls O more corners and could no 
race of fet : e hurrying footsteps. After the 

-and the momentary burst of sound 
H 
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This district, he reflected without irony, is badly 
policed. The long street curved and at its end, 
a glimmer that cast no more radiance than a 
single candle in a cathedral nave, appeared a 
street lamp. Behind was a bank of untidy earth 
and a wooden fence. Only the unobstructed 
view of the hills beyond disclosed the presence 
of the Moselle. Chant quickened his step, glad 
at last to find an indication of his whereabouts, 
He thought—though he heard nothing—that 
_ behind him someone had imitated his movement. 
Then a foot stumbled on a loose stone and he 
was certaın. 

Before him down the street, as he began to 
run, the light symbolised all the safe, unappre- 
_ ciated, kindly things of life. Not even the dark 
and intensely alive image of Anne-Marie 
Demassener could so allure him. Smooth lawns 
and trees, rivers and deserted hills, sleep and the 
murmur of familiar voices were all held 
momentarily fixed as a panorama of peace in 
a He ran with pricking spine and 
i es faster when beneath the lamp appeared 
k Ah S officer from whom, he thought now, 

een the height of folly to escape. 
hen the man realised that Chant had seen 
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him yet still approached, he waited with en 

f surprise and perplexity. Chant’, a air 
z E | A de: 
clined into a rapid walk, and ignorant ho 
shadowy he seemed, how untouched he Was x 
light, he tried to express in his face his friend. 
ship and something of the danger Which he 
believed followed him. He searched his mind 
for stray scraps of German, but was rewarded 
only by a few irrelevant verses, some lines of 
Heine and a cloudy profundity of Goethes 
He gestured with his hands as he had gestured 
to the cat but with better result, for the human 
being seemed to understand that the figure which 
Was approaching him so obscurely was a friends. 
The man smiled and moved forward, till he 
stood at the top of the steps cut in the bank of 
rusty earth. At the same time a hissing sound, 
like the noise of air released under shallow waten, 
passed close behind Chant’s ear. The officers 
smile became suddenly without meaning of ™ 
telligence, a mechanical and permanent grimace j 
„ Put hand on his holster and jerked at *” 
fastenings of his collar. Then his knees a | 
id that he might have been let He 
al tify in a church to rp 

“est Kneeling when Chant climbed up ™ 
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him, with his head hanging down between his 
knees and blood dripping from the corner of his 
mouth. It was evident that he was dead, 
Chant felt sick and ashamed. For the first 
time he found himself responsible for a man’s 

‘death. The thought, and the conflicting visions 

of the laughing mouth and the sculptured 
grimace, destroyed for the moment his own feel- 
ing of danger. He knelt by the body, as though 
he intended to join the dead man in a silent 
Communion, but the pool of blood welled to- 
wards him, so that he scrambled again to his 
feet in fear of contamination. It was then, as 
he wheeled distractedly round, trying to snatch 
some clue to action from the air, the sky, the 
Jeaning house fronts and the stars, that he became 
aware of the figure of Joseph Kapper, silent and 
abstracted a few feet below him. A revolver 
drooped like a parched flower to the pave- 
ment, 

When at last Kapper spoke, his high thin tone 
contrasted strangely with his physical immo- 
bility, “You fool,” he said. He seemed to 
lift his eyes with difficulty from the kneeling 
| figure, 
| “But why did you do it?” Chant protested 
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quence he added, “I am a poet, not a 
fighter.” 

“Lets quarrel afterwards,” Chant said, 
though he had no heart for any dispute. “We 
can’t waste time,” but again their preliminary 
movements towards action were frozen by the 
clatter of a lifted shutter and the voices of a man 
and woman debating hotly some sordid question 
in a sordid room. 

The renewal of silence jerked them both into 
simultaneous movement. They bent together 
towards the body, but their hands recoiled from 
the dark patches that the dead man’s clothes con- 
tinued to absorb. Chant straightened. “Wait,” 
he said. “This is dangerous.” He welcomed 
wholeheartedly the delay that caution imposed. 
A dozen steps took him across the parade of red 
earth to the fence above the Moselle. So empty 
was the river of any passing light, so dark and 

unreflecting of any star, that he recognised the 
Presence of water only where a constant move- 
ment of ripples was made visible in the circum- 
scribed glow from the street lamp. Up and 
down the parade he stared and saw only varying 
degrees of darkness and heard nothing but his 
own hurried breathing, 
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« But how? Hes heavy. Oh, I’m sick of 

$ Js run.” 
gm keep your voice low?” the Jew 

him. 
de site yourself. You can be heard a mile 
away. Ididn’t do this. I’m going.” | 

Kapper caught his arm. “Dm sorry. We 
mustn’t quarrel. Listen. We'll climb on to 
the tence. We can swing it out into the current 
from there.” 

Standing upon the fence at a height of three 
or four feet from the ground they felt as ex- 
posed to all the world as if they were on the 
skyline of a mountain. It seemed incredible 
that all Trier was not watching them bend to 
their dark burden, lift it with difficulty and swing 
itabruptly and awkwardly intotheriver, Before 
the splash had ceased to explode into their ears 
they had scrambled down the steps and were 
Touching close into the shadow of the bank, 
Waiting for cries or for the stumble of running 
“Ot But their ears were aware of nothing; 
their Senses alone caught the sound of silence 
lapping back 

e Listen? 
that Chant 


: Kapper said in a whisper so low 
was forced unwillingly to lean his 


A 


E 
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«Do you live here?” Chant asked, puzzled 
by the mystery of respectability which was 
answered for him not by Kapper but by the 
opening of a door. Both men jumped at the 
‚sound. Lit up in the doorway by a duplicate 
blue flame a pale, thin woman with grey untidy 
hair watched them with open mouth, 

Kapper advanced towards her, waving his 
hands impatiently. “ Get two glasses of brandy,” 
he said, “and quickly.” She seemed to have no 
substance, to blow back before his approach as 
a garment, a pale, washed-out garment, might 
blow back from its line before a gust of wind. 

She came to a stop by a wooden table, on which 
she recoiled. She said in a whisper, that con- 
veyed in its caution all the promiscuity of thin 
walls and crowded rooms, “ Joseph, where have 
you been?” 

“Didwt I tell you to get the brandy?” he 
called to her shrilly, as though all a black night, 
and not a strip of green linoleum, lay between 
them. She seemed too frightened to move, and 
Kapper himself opened a cupboard in the wall 
and found a bottle and glasses. 

“Have you been out with a woman?” she 
asked hopefully. 
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Kapper paused with the bottle ra; 
ing his head towards her Ad 
you wish I had? No,” he pointed at as 
“we've been killing a policeman,” met, 

Chant started forward. “I had nothing ty 
do with it,” he said angrily. “ You fired. I'm 
sick to death of the whole lot of you.” 

Ihe woman’s mouth fell further open dis- 
closing a few broken teeth. She put a hand up 
to her forehead and leant forward in an attitude 
of complete weariness. 

“Tt was your fault,” Kapper said. “You 
would have been arrested. What were you 
doing out so late?” 

What indeed? Chant echoed to himself. How 
could I tell that flowers and night and 2 
passion that seemed to be returned could end 
like this? and he gazed around in stupefaction, 
a broken chair, a wooden table, peeling walls 
becoming inextricably confused with a bush of 
snow and a lighted window and footsteps on the 


“ Take this,” Kapper said, and his lips stu" 
at the touch of brandy. | | 
“fm all right,” Chant said. “I don’t we 
i brandy,” and snatching the tumbler he 
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it fall from his fingers, so that it shattered on 
the floor. The gleam and tingle of the break- 
ing glass made the nerves jump and three figures 
leap upright into a triangle of hostility, 

“ Joseph, who is this man?” the woman im- 
plored. 

« A coward,” Kapper said, “a cowardly Eng- 
lishman. If you were not afraid that you would 
betraced . . .” His voice quivered into silence 
and the tip of his tongue began to caress his lips. 
“J am a poet,” he added, “I am not used to 
this. Listen, we must be friends. Why are 
we quarrelling? We have forgotten something.” 
His voice became shrill again. “ They will trace 
us, I tell you.” He turned to the woman. 
“ You,” he said, “you. You talk and talk and 
ask questions. Why cannot you help? Listen, 
you must do something. Get water, a scrubbing 
brush, Herr Chant, don’t you see? We have 
left blood on the ground.” 

Chant plunged his hands into his pockets, to 
ie the rhythmical jump, jump of the nerves. 

That’s useless,” he protested. “She will be 
Seen. Perhaps the stains will not be 
found,” 


Kapper turned his back angrily and im- 
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dribble into the tray. 

« ], Kapper,” the Jew boasted, “will again 
save you. Admit that I am ingenious. What 
better man than Kapper could you have at your 
side in an emergency?” He let the sodden mass 
fall and wiped his fingers upon his coat. « Oh, 
yes, others can shoot straight, but they have not 
the brains. Listen, Bertha, you must take this 
meat down the road. Just past Frau Ertztiger’s 
you will find the stains. You must throw 
the meat over them.” He explained to Chant. 
“In the morning the street cleaners will 
find the meat. They will think that some- 
one has fallen on the way from the butcher. 
They will sweep up the mess and if underneath 
there are any stains, they will imagine it comes 
from the meat and will make no report.” He 
swung round. “ Why have you not gone, 
Bertha?” 
> The flush still on her face, the woman said, 

It is after curfew.” 

_ Kapper beat his hands together. “Of course 
is after curfew, Do you think I am a fool? 
= One Will see you. Only be quick.” 
“u must give me a mark for the gas 
Meter,” | 


+ 
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«What has the meter to do with 1t? I tell 
you to go.” | 

«Why should I sit here cold, hungry, fo 
want of a mark? Do you expect me to eat tii 
meat like an animal?” The brief vitality of 
anger gone, she whined at them. “I wil] not 
go unless you give me a mark for the meter» 

“But I have no mark. Woman,” again the 
hands raised in a kind of prophetic supplication 
or denunciation, “do you want us to be caught 
and shot?” 

“I want a mark. I tell you I have nothing 
for the gas meter.” 

“ Take up that meat and go,” Kapper’s voice 
rose in an unimpressive scream. 

“ Not till you give me a mark.” 

Chant pulled a handful of small change from 
his pocket, Reluctantly, because by the act he 
seemed to identify himself with murder and 
deceit, he offered a coin. “Here isa mark.” 

It was amazing the confidence which thet 

gd and characterless woman had 2 = | 
rom the sense that she was necessary to Uh" 
Hf all his mind had not been filled with diss 
and apprehension, Chant would have discern 
the pathos in her unwonted confidence. *" 
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moment must have been the first in which 
Bertha Kapper felt herself necessary for any 

urpose whatever. Her earlier hopeful ques- 
tion, “Have you been with a woman?” indicated 
clearly enough that even her sex was unneeded. 

Now she stared with dull greed at the money 
in his hand. Even her confidence was subdued. 
She feared yet to put too high a price upon her 
services. “I want three marks,” she said 
sullenly but doubtfully, as though she was ready, 
if necessary, to drop the price of saving them 
from death to two marks fifty pfennigs. 

“Don't give her anything,” Kapper cried, 

“ Here, take it all,” Chant said with disgust 
and threw his change upon the table. It could 
not have amounted to more than five marks, but 
the thin hand which immediately covered the 
prize and hastily brushed the coins into a skirt 
pocket seemed the reflection of a movement from 
Kapper himself. 

Kapper stamped a foot upon the floor. “ Now 
Bo, go,” he screamed at her. He shook a finger 
at an uncurtained window that afforded a glimpse 
ip small yard, a little larger than a dog kennel, 
u of dusty green plants and a parched bird 

» Cracked across, like a patch of sun-baked 
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er's eet. 
a aes in st fei Pe 
i infinite space, a road 
that stretched from star to star, yet 
must be walked before its ola = E 
be broken by the fi nae 
rst brittl 
Pe dawn, the cue e See 
BT coe Wiles, a > opening doors, 
= ans ) a astenings undone, 
al a creaking to his 
y she must hav | 
by now, he thought, and ca ee 
that set his nerves a : eres eee 
bility of the woman = en = 
of dropping the meat b a ne 
Or perhaps after so ca “of ale e 
of murder she oe es the signs 
sardonic eyes watchir ten 
waning light of the ee 
have gone ourselv rs m 
been less frighteni a ; er me gas oe 
na es nn waiting here. What 
both men a th = nn 
ing and closing door S 
Kapper’s voice siared i y 
anclas now f bared in the alarm he had been 
pe nr ne many seconds. “Well?” 
a = he e’s face appeared in the door- 
o you mean— well?” she in- 
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« That is only Adolph,” Kapper said, letting 
himself fall into a chair with a murmur of relief. 
« He sleeps in the next house.” 

«But that laughter,” Chant protested in a 
voice perilously near to breaking. “Was he 

ing at us?” 
So no, no,” the Jew said. “He wakes 
often in the night and thinks of something 
funny. Heisavery happy man. But his jokes 
are bad.” Kapper grimaced as though at the 
memory of moments of infimte boredom. 

“When will it be safe for me to leave?” Chant 
asked. He remained standing, for any relaxa- 
tion of vigilance, he thought, would be a tempta- 
tion to Providence. 

“But why should you leave, Herr Chant?” 
Danger past the Jew was again all friendliness. 
His arms embraced hospitably the small squat 
room. “You must sleep here, Herr Chant. 
That sofa is long enough for you.” 

Chant eyed with distaste a brown velvet couch 
through which the ticking protruded like the 
remaining quills of a bald porcupine. 

“No,” he said, “1 will go back to my hotel. 
erhaps you will explain the way.” 

But we part friends?” the Jew implored, 
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memory catching at a brief belief in barricades 
and shots fired openly in a good cause, “ My 
way, Herr Chant,” a poster billowed in his 
face like a banner, and it was some moments 
before he could catch more than unrelated 
glimpses of what slowly formed itself into a 
vile caricature of Anne-Marie Demassener. 
That dark, vivid woman had stood, it scemed, 
long enough in the doorway of Sebastian 
Lintz’s shop to enable Peter Torner to distort 
and yet to keep the likeness. An Anne-Marie 
Demassener picked from a French gutter 
offered her body, and with it black stockings and 
pink ribboned corsets, to a French officer. 

“This is the best that Peter Torner has yet 

done. He has, you see, caught the likeness.” 
Joseph Kapper was encouraged by Chants 
Silence. He had expected opposition. 
_ “Ridicule. That is what will kill the man. 
How people will laugh at this picture. The 
hand, they will say, is the hand of Peter, but 
the idea, ah the idea——” 

“People,” Chant spoke slowly. “What do 
you mean by people? Do you mean you will 
show this—this—» 

“In the beer houses, It has already been 
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distributed. A copy to every table.» 

«This dirty rag.” Chant seized the Dos 

m ter 
in his hands and tore it across and across. Ir 
the pieces had not slipped from his fingers he 
would have continued so to tear until dawn, for 
the picture hung like a screen before thay other 
image seen deeply and obscurely in a mirror. 
“Oh you swine, you swine,” he put his fingers 
to his eyes which were wet with tears. 

The Jew danced on the tips of his toes in 
reflection of the other’s rage, There was even 
a reflection of the pain in the glance which 
followed the scraps of paper to the floor. So 
might a poor man watch the food that would 
have saved him from a week’s hunger thrown 
to birds. | 

“Tear, tear,” he said. ‘There are 2 
thousand copies,” i 

Chant said between his fingers, “Is this 
where my money is going?” and when the Jew 
fell silent at the memory of the all-import! 
promised pounds, he added, with hands $ 
rte out the shame of his tears, “1 tell yo" 
you shan’t have a penny of it.” 

“But why—I 2 ie understand” Only 
the mention of the money could have so 17 


E- 
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quenched J oseph Kapper’s anger, money that 
meant to him new editions of his poems, an 
‘ncreasing hum of talk in the beer houses of 
Trier, a revival of his dying fame. Perhaps 
somewhere too at the back of these thoughts 
lay another—a genuine desire for a different 
Trier. “This woman,” he reasoned with a 
forced amiability, “is nothing to us.” 

“You are a liar, a har, I tell you,” and with 
unreasoning anger, “ she is not a woman to you.” 
Hateful the suggestion that the Anne-Marie 
Demassener of that mysterious welcome in the 
night was a woman in the eyes of the German 
Jew, a woman to be examined by those dark, 
desecrating eyes, 

And Kapper still charitable, still refusing to 
be angered again by a youth’s hysteria, con- 
tinued to reason with indomitable amiability, 
“ For, after all, what is she but a loose French- 
woman?” 

But I do not hear what he is saying, Chant 
Protested to himself, stumbling to the door with 
his eyes half closed, as though the other’s words 
had built a visible form of contamination in 

the room. Yet in spite of his own will to be 
deaf he admitted some knowledge of the other’s 





CHAPTER V 


Ir was with a sense of desperate embarrass- 
ment that Chant saw through the door held 
open by the manservant the turned back of 
Demassener’s wife. The door closed behind 
him, and still he saw no face that might give 
him a clue to his attitude. The night before 
they had been mouth to mouth, now between 
them lay a long strip of carpet, dangled a 
crystal chandelier, stood the supercilious backs 
of chairs, and washed the morning sunlight. 
How in these surroundings, and under a burden 
of shame, could he take up their relationship 
Where it had been left, in a dark garden, under 
a white shower? Yet seeing her standing there 
before the fire, the face invisible, but the dark, 
close-cut hair and the black dress reminding 
him of his first sight of her in the doorway of 
> “er Lintz?s shop, he found it impossible 
his > the new relationship altogether from 

oughts, even though he no longer under- 
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ne back into the garden. Even with Anne- 
Marie Demassener before hım he breathed that 
wish, for so unreal a satisfaction could not atone 
for however incredible a death. 

« ]’m going back to England,” he tried again. 
“J thought I would come to say good-bye.” 
She was turning now and he watched her ques- 
tioningly across the staid backs of chairs. If her 
expression contained the least hint of remem- 
brance, he knew that he could never leave Trier 
without her. 

But her face held nothing but a polite ques- 
tioning. There was not the smallest sugges- 
tion that she was on her defence, that she was 
repressing any thought, when she asked him 
why he was leaving. “1 think you told us last 
night,” she said, “that you meant to stay some 
Weeks?” She did what he would have found 
Impossible, spoke the words “ last night” with- 
out a tremor. For him they contained passion, 
fear and death, for her apparently no more 
than a dinner, a guest, the putting out of lights 
ape As though helping a shy youth to con- 
e Es: = said, “ Your hotel? Is it uncomfort- 

, „_erhaps we could help you.” At the 


Word “we” her eyes strayed towards a door 
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on the left of the room. The contrast 
Kapper's kitchen came to Chant’s mind 1 
with it Torner’s caricature of the woman u 
him and Kapper’s last words. s 
“Why are you blushing?” Anne-Marie De. 
massener asked with cruelty. “ Is your hotel 4, 
bad as that? Really I must let Captain Kraft 
know. We don’t trouble my husband about 
such things. He has enough to do.” She 
watched him closely and then smiled as though 
suddenly enlightened, “Oh, of course,” she 
said, “ I remember—your curious friends, You 
have quarrelled already, or—no,” she put out 
her hands in mock appeal, “ you cannot think 
that I would—what is your English word— 
sneak.” Then, as if she felt that was going a 
little too far in intimacy with a comparative 
Stranger, she added with pride, “ Your activities 
are really nothing to do with me. If they 
ever became of the slightest danger to my 
husband, the police would be at once awat 
of them.” ‘a 
“ps not that,” Chant said with humilt 
u one with them.” Be. 
: o soon, You make me really curio 
Won't you tell me?» 
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«You must know by now. I wonder that 
you consented to see me.” He raised his eyes 
from the floor to her own, which were amused 
and puzzled, 

“J know? All this mystery—you’d think it 
concerned me. And of course,” Anne-Marie 
Demassener began to laugh on a low, excited 
note, “it does concern me. I understand now. 
You are talking about the latest caricature. 
Why, you know, it’s the first in which they 
have honoured me with a likeness.” 

“IPs vile.” Oliver Chant whispered, unable 
to trust his voice, 

“You are a really charming child. If you 
only understood how entertaining I find their 
posters. That touch about the French 
officer bb 

“ Just because you had a French father se 

“Oh yes—a father—of course.” She smiled 
at Chant in a way that he did not understand, as 
though she were putting his faults on this side, 
AIS Virtues on the other, and yet not exactly his 
aults Or exactly his virtues. 

+ hey shan’t have a penny of my money.” 








W sre you really giving them money? 
ARE interest did you have in this little state? 
È 
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Do you dislike my husband?” 

“I begin to think,” Chant said, lifting y; 

res d speaking with doy : Pies 
eyes An pe E ad gru ging 
angry because the subject of his praise possessed 
what he desired, “that your husband js the 
greatest man that I’ve ever known.” 

“Great? He is great, isn’t he, in many Ways, 
The way he loves this town. As for man,” she 
shrugged her shoulders and added in a Voice 
that seemed to be compounded of contempt and 
a kind of bitter, defensive love, “ I’m the best 
judge of that.” 

Something restless and unsatisfied in her 
manner gave Chant courage. “Why does he 
let you be insulted like this? He could trace 
these pictures if he wished.” | 

“Ah, but they do no harm, you see, to 
Trier,” Anne-Marie Demassener murmured, 
bending her face a little way towards the Are, 
till the gold shadow swept it. “Have ye. 
never heard of safety valves? And what do 1 | 
care? The pictures amuse me, give me 2 Jide. | 
excitement in this dull place.” A scarlet er 
touched a glowing coal and pushed it into = 
heart of the fire. There was a faint sme! “© 
singed leather, | 
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a desperate persistence. 

“Last night,” he began and would 
been deterred by her incurious gaze 
the door of the room opened, and the servant 
entered. Chant paused and held his tongue to 
the tip of the words that were to follow, obstin. 
ately refusing to be swayed from his p 
by an interruption, ready to continue speaking 
the moment the intruder was gone, Three. 
quarters of his mind were concentrated on his 
speech, and only one quarter was available for 
taking in what the servant was saying—that 2 
man was waiting outside who refused to speak 
to anyone but Herr Demassener, 

“ But cannot you find out his business? If 
it is a police matter he must see Captain Kraft. 
Herr Demassener is busy and cannot be dis 
turbed.” 

The man, it appeared, had been told that 
very thing. He had said that he would se 
the to Captain Kraft, He seemed ve? 

tightened. 

“Well, I can do nothing for him,” An“ 
Marie Demassener announced with a C a 
decision that turned to anger as the door ' sd? 
room opened and disclosed on the tre 

j 


not hava 
had Not 
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little elderly man with grey whiskers and a bald 
head, wrapped in a double-breasted blue serge 
coat a size too large for him. His hands were 
knotted round a cap of a vaguely nautical 
shape. 

«What are you doing here?” she asked. 
«Who are your E 

The old man took her questions very literally 
and began to explain that he was the owner of 
the barge Rhine Maiden, from Coblenz in 
ballast. He had to see Herr Demassener. It 
was very important. 

“You have no business here,” Anne-Marie 
Demassener interrupted him with asperity. 
“You cannot see the Dictator. If it is a police 
matter Captain Kraft will deal with it.” 

“But I want justice,” the old man explained 
gently, raising a pair of eyes as liquid as a 
deer’s, “ Captain Kraft isan abrupt man. He 
will send me to prison, Are you Frau De- 
Massener? You will ask ds 

“ Fetch Captain Kraft,” she said to the 
“ervant impatiently, but before he had time to 
leave the room, something in the weary droop 
of the old man’s shoulders must have caught 
her Imagination, something in his trembling 
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thought had found its echo, he would not have 
been surprised if the intensity of his vision too 
had caused a white fall of petals in the room. 
a But, Frau Demassener, you would never 
believe that I killed the policeman. He was a 
young man, Frau Demassener, and he must 
have floated down the stream.” 

That was the wrong echo, the “ last night” 
which he had desired to forget. Chant straight- 
ened himself, as he would have straightened in 
the dock to alleviate the shame of the occasion 
by some show of personal pride. He no longer 


thought of Anne-Marie Demassener, not even 


to feel surprise at the ease with which she 


vacated his mind, with no lingering unrest, that 


_ a ghost might be expected to leave in an exor- 
__cised house, 


_ “What policeman? I don’t understand.” 
The question held no sense of the questioner. 
It was insignificant, trivial, to be brushed aside 


In an anxious waiting for the answer. 


_ “It was like this, lady. The old woman was 


_ în her bunk and I and Fritz—that’s my dog— 


Were looking over the side. I was taking a last 


pre before my son began his watch.” 


0%, 


Yes, but where did all this happen?” 
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seeking alms. “ Oh no, lady, I promise you I 
will be short.” 

«Go on, go on,” Chant said again with an 
impatience that focussed on his face the slightly 
bored curiosity of the Dictator’s wife. 

«Yes sir. I’m only anxious to oblige. My 
dog, Fritz, jumped into the water, and soon I 
could see he was dragging a body. It had been 
floating down the river. A policeman it was. 
I fetched the body on board. He had been shot, 
lady, not drowned.” 

The facts were out now, and Chant could feel 
relief that the worst, surely the worst, was over. 
His shoulders relaxed, and in allowing himself 
a short sigh from between teeth no longer 
locked he became aware again of Anne-Marie 
Demassener and of her curious, amused 
gaze. 

E “I suppose,” said Anne-Marie Demassener, 
that this is the sort of thing that my husband 
would consider important.” The death of a 
Policeman, she seemed to indicate, had no in- 
‘ati for her, but might appeal to a man’s 
Aw sensibilities. She pondered, still with 
“yes on Chant. “ And of course you were 
raid to go straight to the police.” She added 


rks of it in 


I m aa = has Fr 
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« Eyen there.” 

«Well, of course, I was only joking,” she 
said with grudging admiration. “ Besides you 
are leaving Trier today. I wouldn't delay you. 
Would you really let me delay you?” she added 
in a puzzled tone. 

“You have only to ask.” 

Anne-Marie Demassener seemed suddenly to 
become aware of the presence of the old man. 
She looked at him as though she did not remem- 
ber seeing him before, Then she nodded. 
“You can go now,” she said, “I will tell my 
husband. You had better remain in the build- 
ing until he wishes to see you. They will give 
you a glass of beer in the kitchen.” 

The old man hesitated in the doorway. “ You 
will tell him, lady, that I am quite innocent! 
He will not put me in prison?” 

“My husband,” Anne-Marie Demassener 
said coldly, “is not Captain Kraft.” 

When they were alone Chant said, “ You are 
wrong. I’m not responsible.” 

“But you are leaving Trier,” she said, 
That's a curious coincidence, isn’t it? Was it 
necessary to make me the excuse?” 

Chant approached her and ignored the ques- 
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tion. “Last night?” he said, « What dant 
mean??? fy 
“Tt meant murder apparently,” Anne Me 
Demassener said with some amusement, «1 | 
think I must go to my husband now, and yon 
she laughed, « ‘why you had T catch a train 
to Luxemburg,” 5 
“Pm not going,” Chant said. “Pm y g 
going,” he repeated with an obstinate, i impotent j 
rage that bruised itself in vain against the supe 2 l 
ficially amused attitude of Anne-M: rie I en m3 E 
sener, = I cannot make af A 
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so complete. He saw her pr d a 
aflam Her face had always been 
her skin seemed so dry that it ı 
| cracked like foil. _ Soper 











go?” 
never be pen of f 
Her spirit y was Ei: a gar 
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Ourver CHANT then paid his highest tribute to 
Anne-Marie Demassener or rather to his own 
beautiful and confusing image of her. It did 
not occur to hım that she might tell her husband 
of his friendship for Demassener’s enemies and 
of the reason he had expressed for staying in 
Trier, His tribute was justified, though her 
reason for keeping Chant’s purpose secret, he 
was later to discover, was not the one he theg 
imagined—a simple integrity of character. The 
fact that he never doubted her, from the 
moment when he left the palace, made him 
determined on one thing. The struggle must 
be an honourable one. 

It was to announce this to Joseph Kapper 
that he went straight from the palace to Lintz’s 
shop. Without waiting for the bell to be 
answered, he passed behind the counter and 
opened the door of the inner room. He found 
about a dozen men on their feet facing the door, 
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tremor. “ He was seen in the wa Bol I 
keeper below the New Bridge» 7 a barge 

“It had floated more than a mile then,” the 
Jew said in a voice of gratitude, whether to 
Chant for his news, or to Jarveh for Protecting 
a representative of his chosen was doubtful, 
Yet suspicion spoiled his pleasure. “How did 
you learn that?” he asked. k 

“ I was with Frau Demassener when the news 
was brought.” 

TE 
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choose the time. When you want action, aa 
to me.” mae 
“ I will not give a penny for murder,” Chan, | 
said. | VB" 
F or a moment there was silence, No one 
protested. Everyone seemed to admit Chants 
right to spend his money as he wished, Like 
patient shop assistants they had produced an 
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said abruptly, “1 am not here to be a patron of 
the arts, But I will not pay for the printing of 
scurrilous rhymes.” 

In the silence that followed somebody 
laughed, as somebody will always laugh at the 
fall of anything great, even if it is only the fal] 
of a great conceit. That was in a corner of the 
room, but in the centre Chant was enabled to see 
the whole process of the fall. It was as though 
a light went out in the Jew’s eyes and then was 
lit again in a further recess, whence it was carried 
by an inquisitional hand back and back till 
it might have shone in the sanctuary itself had 
not Kapper spoken. ‘That was what they had all 
been waiting for: “I, Kapper, the poet,” to 
speak, and Chant was amazed at the inadequacy 
of his reply, All he said was“ Wait. You will 
need those rhymes.” 

“ They are useless,” Chant said. 

Kapper stared round him painfully, as if he 
sought less a voice to support him than some 
look, however fragmentary, of respect to I 
inforce his own confidence, to quench that light 
Which even now was illuminating for him his 
own inner mind. But he saw nothing but dull, 
uninterested, uncomprehending eyes of men 
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waiting for orders. Useless Lor a 
expect from them support for a gM t 
They would only obey. | DV iction, 

Without raising his voice or maki 
theatrical gesture of the hands, scarcely ng m 
any emphasis to his declaration of A dee 
faith, he said: “ I do not want your mone ip 
my work. I shall go on Writing, Ding af 
has not stopped me,” he added, with the finn 
touch of defiance, bi 

“I do not care whether you write or not)? 
Chant said. “No money of mi mine is going to be Ji 
wed for printing filthy verses”? 
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the hid purposefulness of its jutting -E 
The man with the scarred face did not ; joins 
but remained hovering above in his «has. 
like some Dutch angel floating heavily mie 
pictured and protective cloud. 

“ How many men can we rely on?” ch... 
asked, and a little wizened man at iis ie 
who sat awkwardly on a low chair, his fes 
cautiously pawing the ground as though e = 
were more ee A danglı dl 

















mine. For a consideration he has ofa 
thro i ies 
coke ugh for my friends a barrel of Ry 
Sy et areal” Chant sid, 
“thats diferent. Bes a lola 
aid well and thinks it is 
aband, d, he will let us through. 
ait? We are all | y 
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bitterness, leadership certainly helo ‘ 
man with money. With no sean le se; 
ment, unless a slight emphasis on his os 
humility was intended, he roge and rosei t 
the window. Outside the white walls gr the 
Jesuit Seminary rose from the cobbles c$ ts 
square. Though grimy and distorting panes +, 
Jew regarded the bronze effigy of the Maione, 
who stared towards the 5 regardless of the 
on thein, } he u mot see the clustering beady 
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ra...) 
| xp ained, was only in O 
the State might gain control of What was tant 
“ He is afraid of the priests,” a third = "ehe 
and was contradicted by a fourth, win 
that, on the contrary, the priests is aio 
Demassener’s pockets. “They are afraid of” 
republic because they are afraid of light” wa 
a man with loose fair hair in a high, unintelligent 
voice. Chant had noticed already that he spoke 
always in generalizations. “I have seen him at 
Mass with my own eyes,” the wizened man re- 
marked quickly, pawing the floor with his feet, 
f med the man with the scarred 
up to now had brooded in sen 
ove their plans and discussions; 
ted, with a certain venom, his 
figure at the window, “1 


rder a 
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action, if it was no more than that 
holding a pen. Now in a space of 
foreigner had taken revolt outofa vagu 
and held it under their noses. To a 
them there was no doubt that it stank 

“] do not know Trier,” Chant said. « Lam 
a enger, Can none of you help me?” He 
appealed to all, but his eyes made a more direct 
equest of the man in the blue coat, Even he 
was wid = thumb pressed on Pallien. The 
ied a indicate, was his element, 


ja 


arms from Coblenz n 


minutes 3 
fue future 
few of 































f Anne-Marie Demassener Were 
o the room? Surely, he pro- 
nt pain, those syllables would 
p disturbing note of musi | 


bes eos shovel that it was 
ote would be no more regarded 
sic from a distant room. “ Next 
year... next year. . .” the babble 

y to that refrain. But I do 
for: > m ty cried, as a 


t t protest against t blindness robbing 
t t in the desperate 
t Next year 

. . next ger». 
Chant cried, with such fierce- 
+ er voices were silenced. “Drop 
e furiated by the ironi; 
ive Ta pull it 
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the streets, interviews with shallow, frightened 
men, arguments with Joseph Kapper: « You 
will never pass the Customs ”; evening was the 
return of longing, the effort to see, through eyes 
blurred with memories, the small print of the 
map, to listen to dull voices—“ You will never 
pass the Customs” — through remembered 
music; and night meant dreams, crude, 
grotesque, inconsequent, that wronged the 
perfect image, 

When one day had passed, and Weber, the 
Chant was forced to spend more tim 
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his way, but he made it clear that he would de 
no more than obey the other’s orders. He tide 
a subordinate now. Every movement of his 
narrow shoulders, every softly-spoken wo, A 
every glance from dark ironic eyes emphasiged 
the fact. Kapper, Lintz, and Torner formed a 
trinity of unspoken doubt, but Chant Was grate- 
ful that it was not of treachery. 

The plans were formed rapidly but with a 
terrifying vagueness. Every new point was 
debated, contradictory views were upheld with 
personal venom, and when .a decision was 
reached, Chant never felt assu ed that it was 
understood in the same sense by all, He was 
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taking interminable tricks with an z 
but inexhaustible hand of trumps, teas 
through that day was wearied by the sight of 
foot caressing a glowing coal, of complex a 
that from a white mask pected out at him with 
contempt. He scarcely noticed the absence of 
a telegram from Weber. 

— oe the small slanting window of 

ı dimmed sun ‘shining along layers 
adir g ther a with golden honey, 
bed and Bee on his eae 












y contain the sight 
| hen she must 
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easy going. He will probably be drunk £ hos 
she nen that he unloads at Coblenz x 2 
moment he leaves again for Trier. These barge. 
keepers are all the same.” 

« ] don’t believe it,” Chant said. His nerves 
were beginning to feel the strain, but less from 
Weber’s silence and the failure of his hopes 
than from the reiterated image of Anne-Marie 
Demassener, which never showed the recogni- 
tion due to any lover in a cause however 

“You will see,” Kapper said. He spoke with 
venom. “ Our good Weber is even now, I 

what is your mes phrase? —half a 
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noticed an indignity which he had hoped was a 
secret to himself. “Do you think I care?” he 
said. “What does a man like that know of my 
work?” He laughed tremulously and uncon- 
vincingly. “A stupid barge-keeper.” But he 
would have said in other circumstances and with 
the same attempt at scorn: “ A stupid world,” 
and have been as unconvinced. There was 
nothing higher than the world to which the Jew 
could appeal, no supernatural tribunal to find his 
work of value. It was with envy that he looked 
through the window at the moonlit court in 
which the Madonna stood. 

He turned on Chant in a flare of anger. “ Do 
you think I write nothing but verses for Torner’s 
nudes?” he demanded, and was met by an un- 
interested shrug which was nothing more than a 
lesson learnt from a woman. He was accustomed 
to posturing before mirrors, but not before a 
glass that gave back another’s imperturbable 
mage. “Iam a poet,’ he said, his voice falling 
away like an unsuccessful tune. 
acs had at least, Chant admitted, with a 
head a N retained some dignity in his 
Sec = if it was no more than gave him 

abstain from the obvious retort— 


N 
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« whatever I am as a poet, at least I warned y 

of your own futility.” For of his Futility Chane 
was becoming more aware with every stroke of 
the clock. Peter Torner, however, had not the 
restraint of his leader. 

“ You see,” Peter Torner said in a shril] voice 
that came strangely from so mountainous a man, 
“if you had listened to Joseph... . We had 
been making progress. You haye been in Trier 
less than a week. How could you tell that we 
were not making progress?” He raised dim pled 
a to the Be of his bead ou ad be sado 
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beauty in an unearthly and tender ideal. If he 
desired tenderness, 1t was the faulty, brief, 
flickering tenderness which is the best the world 
can do; and for ideal he would have been satis- 
fied with the touch of a body. It was not years 
that mattered to him: the dream of an enduring 
love might come, he supposed, when the first 
desire was satisfied, but now the full extent of 
his ambition was a few minutes, in darkness, 
without sight, without sound. 

They are right, he said to himself, admit- 
ting what he would never have conceded to that 
vindictive tribunal of triumphant eyes; if the 
message does not come to-morrow, I have 
failed. Suddenly he could not believe that 
the message would come; he had grown so 
accustomed to waiting. And if the message did 
not come, good-bye for ever to all hope of 
further contact, even that distant contact of 
mutual recognition in the eyes, with Anne-Marie 
Demassener. He had not himself known for 
what he had hoped. Some undefined desire to 
make her depend on him for safety, to show her 
that he was at least something to be regarded 
with interest by the most uninterested eyes, was 
all that he could grasp. Now every second those 
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hopes were deserting him 

speed, If there ve ne = 
silence he must return to London, Ree = 
Meadmore’s and a succession of in 
friends who would not have noticed his ce 
And of twelve hours even a second was z a 
proportion. = 
He had been a romantic fool and refused to 
face an obvious truth, he considered, Standing 
in the little cobbled square, into which he had 
| AG Anne- Marie e Denusene, 
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within and remain himself in darkness, M 
was in any case his only chance, and must he 
taken, although that wall and the palace m 
were uneasily haunted by the Memory of the 
young police officer. 

When he entered the square no policeman in 
to be seen. Demassener, it appeared, required 
no particular guard. He was ready to take the 
risk of an ordinary householder, whose sole pro- 


inst ae dark forces waiting outside 
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“Where are you dining to-night?” and the an 
answer, without any stirring of the heart br 
words which to Chant would beat with Ke 
excitement of music, “At the palace” 

Yet it was only natural, he realised Höher, 
that the Dictator’s wife should entertain her 
husband’s supporters and that, while there was 
no dancing in Trier, there should be dancing at 
the palace. If it had not been for their last 
meeting and his unforgivable words, he, too, 


might have been invited, and instead of perch- 
ing precariously upon a wall in a cold night, he 
might have held her in his arms in the presence 
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flutter of bald heads bowing and of white- 
sloved fingers, they would be fetched away by 
eral men with grey pointed beards, who would 
propel them out of sight with a child-like lack 
of rhythm, 

Chant peered and peered, the tips of his 
fingers numbed by the frosty air, It seemed 
incredible that she could be found among this 
swaying crowd of old people, sprinkled here 
and there by Captain Krafts who were younger 
only in their years. The dancers were like the 
contents of an old clothes shop changed by a 
magic wand into jewelled garments, which yet 
retained in the metamorphosis the old lack- 
lustre hopelessness, the drooping attitudes. 

“T am for the old,” Chant remembered 
Demassener saying, If these are the old, he 
thought, I am not ashamed of being for the 
young, 

He felt less need for shame than ever when 
at last he saw Anne-Marie Demassener in a 
wine-coloured dress emerge from the slow 
undulation of the dancers, only to be lost again, 
so that little more could be retained in the 
ne than a sense of slimness and of colour, 
ike the impression of a king-fisher that darts 
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from a dark grove to a dark grove. Presently 
he saw her again, moving towards the window, 
He held his breath in Expectation, She was 
obscured for a moment—it surprised him with 
what ease—by an elderly couple, and then she 
was at the window. She smiled at the partner 
she had left and raised a hand as far as her | 
breast. | 

an “hen for an instant Chant thought that he 

d been ‚seen, and he moved back into the 
W. She had ceased to smile and, even at 

| elteved that he could discern 
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which he had blunderingly stumbled, He had 
said to her at their last meeting, the impression 
of which he was trying to overlay, “ I know you 
don’t love your husband,” but that he knew 
was a crude and incomplete reading. Surely 
now, if he leant forward and examined every 
movement with care, he would discover the 
- When her husband put a hand on her arm, 
Anne-Marie Demassener seemed to straighten 
d stiffen. It was as though she was trying to 






‘fling off from the surface of her skin all im- 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Anp after all the message came. Early next 
morning Chant was roused by a knock on the 
door, and the proprietor of the gasthaus entered. 
The old man held out a telegram and waited in 
an attitude of commiseration, as though to his 
mind the urgency of such a message could mean 
nothing but evil, 

The telegram contained the information that 
Chant’s uncle was well and would welcome a 
visit. It was addressed from a number in the 
Schloss-strasse at Coblenz, rashly it seemed to 
Chant, for if the police were interested in his 
movements, they would have the house watched. 
The telegram had been received at Trier at 
eight o’clock, and it was now eight-thirty. Half 
an hour had been taken in carrying the telegram 
2 few hundred yards from the office in the 
Fleische-strasse, He asked the old man when 
the next train would leave for Coblenz. 

“ One leaves in five minutes. You will not be 
able to catch it,” the old man said. “ The next 
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is at nine o’clock.” 

Chant now felt certain that the house in the 
Schloss-strasse would be under observation when 
he arrived. But he had this advantage OVer the 
police. At the worst he had aroused thei- sis- 
picions. They had not yet connected him with 
the murder, and he had not been watched, he felt 
sure, in Trier. Nor could he regard che world 
that morning, even Weber’s stupidity, with a 
jaundiced eye, when he remembered the smile 
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smile which he had received last night, not 
directly, but transmitted, as it were, from the 
dark garden, by way of bush, and light and wall, 
had done more than supersede the previous 
image of contempt and an indifference only 
stirred by anger at his crudity. It had given 
him a hope and an object in the enterprise on 
which he had so blindly engaged himself. He 
chose to forget the impulsive, checked move- 
ment towards an embrace and only to remember 
Anne-Marie Demassener’s tenseness at her 
husband’s touch. She cannot love him, he 
thought, and exchanged for the image of him- 
self as the saviour of a city from a not very 
evident tyranny, the more satisfactory image of 
one who would release Anne-Marie Demassener 
from a hated contact, 

At the station Chant ran what he hoped would 
seem a casual eye over the passengers waiting 
for the train. Most of them were working men 
and women on their way to the outlying vine- 
yards, but almost immediately he singled out an 
Exception, a tall fair-haired man, who stood 
against the wall close to the ticket barrier read- 
"mg a newspaper. A new raincoat was draped 
Over his arm, and an air of efficiency made his 

® 
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early arrival surprising; he had the appear. 
ance of a man who would reach the Station 
always on the stroke of the required hour, 
Chant passing in front of him made a sudden 
movement towards the barrier, then stopped 
and turned in time to see the newspaper 











-hant stamped his feet as though to warm 
imself. “ The train is late?” he asked, and the 
lied politely that he thought it must be 

A clock hanging conspicuously in 
nowed the time to be still one 








legendary English citom of te. a 
demanding a bath. He booked his er, 
out seeing it, gave his suitcase to a man in i 
green baize apron who was cleaning the sh Pi 
of late risers, and guided by the scent of cooking 
greens walked straight through the kitchen ana 
out through the back door, To a chorus of 
amused, helpful, voices he explained that 
d a couple of children were scrawl- 
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been, Coblenz smaller and more frivolous, like 
a moral youth faced by a purposeful and prolific 
matron. 

A tug passed, and the bridge of boats that lay 
across the water to Ehrenbreitstein opened to let 
it by. Behind, like a string of sausages, trailed a 
succession of long, low barges, black, flat and 
close to the water, rising at the bows into a small 
gay house and a bridge, which had room for 
nothing but a wheel and a man who plodded 
round it as patiently asa donkey. A girl looked 
out of a window and waved, a boy sat on a hatch 
in a patch of sun tootling on a mouth-organ, 
washing in bright colours filled with wind and 
danced through the tug’s smoke. “ Rotterdam ” 
said the barges in bold white letters, plodding 
patiently past Coblenz. 

They were so intimate, the barges, contained 
so much of all which is expressed by “ home,” 
fires and food and the wind shut outside, that 
Chant found it hard to visualize a similar barge 
Stacked with arms slipping down by night past 
the Customs to Trier, to barricades and shout- 
ing and exultation and, one supposed, death, but 
beyond all and equally incongruously, to Anne- 
Marie Demassener. For she did not “ go” 
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with the word home, Never; in his least likely 
dreams had Chant i Imagined a Peaceful, every- 
day existence with her, of rising, sleeping, meals. 
They would wither into insignificance at her 
touch, he thought. At the best life With her 


would be a swift, adventurous flight towards the 
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o'clock. He had been two hours in Coble 
and that was two hours too long, If they were 
to reach Pallien with the arms in the early 
morning, they must leave Coblenz that after- 
noon. The delay seemed to Chant, watching the 
two SS es backs, an impossible waste of 
Behind him a dak began to tell out the 
hours an ı hour surely when all good Germans 
should be si ting een adea, 
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The “American gentleman ” Was name d 
Crane, and his Profession was that of. 
engineer, or so Chant gathered from a brass 
plate outside the door of his house, a smaller 
one than that in the Schloss-strasse and leanine 
a little for support against a shabby gasthaus, 
Some wooden sheds shut of the view of the 
Moselle, whose presence was revealed over the 
roofs by a reek of smoke from the funnels of 
| an Five ‚hundred yards away, where the 
Nosila rin nto the Rhine, a giant emperor sat 

upon a monstrous horse, which pawed 
, t the fragile sky, 
é into a er 
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I cannot understand that, Demassener m 
have got round him somehow.” = 
It was a strange vision, that of Anne-Mari 
Demassener’s husband whom Chant had frst 
seen rising from a wilderness of formal, antique 
chairs, “ getting round” the Mr. Crane, who 
now appeared in the doorway of his office, 
How shabby, Chant wondered, was the under- 








Fa Fr; 


, the man so essential to arms hidden in 
arges slipping through the night, to 
letails of an adventurous 


that bagged at 
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“Ah, you are trying to hustle me, Mr. 

Chant.” With a magniloquent gesture p 
drained his whisky, and spluttering a little 
raised two hands towards the ceiling, « Oh, 
boy,” he said, “ until you've seen me hustle, you 
don’t know what hustling is.” 
+ «Tm lad of that, Mr. Crane, because you 
- Mr. Weber must leave this afternoon with 
2 thousand revolvers, fifty machine-guns and as 
= Damme as you can spare.” 
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ed, standing with his hat in his hand ready 





replied 
to depart. “ I have said that I want a Wee oe 
| Besides fifty machine-guns.” 
“Well, that’s impossible.” Mr. Crane 

breathed a sigh of relief at the word «; im- 
possi He No Sauger, he scemed to indicate, 
f being hustled off one’s feet there, “I 
couldnt hy my hands on more than five guns 
if you were to pay me their weight in gold,” 
take hoe Ede Chant said, with a 
+ Mr. Crane’s hand 
ds the est bottle. 
| ers. . - 
a rather high 
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got a fine wife, Mr. Chant. Say, Pm not soft, 
hut if you were to say I was a bit touched 
you wouldn't say a He.” Mr. Crane leant 
to him moulded a body in the air with his hand. 
a body to which Chant could not but attach the 
other attributes of skin, and eyes, the complex 

“a mystery which he could not fathom. 
particles into the shape of air 
ane's lecherous fingers was a 
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mured, coming back reluctantly from his own 
darkness. His thoughts had softened him; he 
regarded Chant with less caution, « W we 
your bank? ” he said quite briskly, and when 
Chant told him, reached for the telephone, 
«You don't mind my checking that?” he asked 
“They won’t tell you,” said Chant. 
ne got a friend in each of the banks,” 
Waa Coane replied, humming a little under his 






tisfied | him. “71 tell you 
the receiver down with 
| let you have five hun- 
1at’s = a word. Irll 
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struck four, and Chant turned his back on tie 
convivial companions and went to find Weber. 

“It’s four o’clock,” he said, 

“ Twenty more cases,” Weber replied with 
some gloom. “I have stopped examining 
them. We have no time to be careful, lam 
covering them with cases of Rhine wine, but if 
the customs at Cochem search the barge at all 
a will 1 id them, There will be o only one 









gone rons, This 
d revolvers. That is 
fuse to shoot.” 
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ing backward into acres of green vines, After 
Cattener the soil of the hills became a brilliant 
rust, when touched by sun. Little beaches of 

er sand pebbles ran out into the Moselle and 
smal. waterfalls down the bars of sand, 


d barge slipped by, disturbing only 
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behind a curtain shutting off from a dark an. 
empty theatre the bustle and movement of 
last scene shifters, dozens of small lichts na. 
the river sprang into a restless visibility, a 


“ Cochem,” said Weber, his fingers ¢ nahin 
tightly round his glass. “We have gained Š 














uarter of an hour,” he added, with a forced 

ness, and then seeing the strained lines 
n fa e reflected in his companion’s, he 
i, “You must look more at ease than 


A 


y” he said. Both men jumped 
s syren split the darkness, The 
ollowly from the enclosing 
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of voices shouting instructions came up to the 

wheel-house with disconcerting clari arity, They 
had been accustomed there for the last five T 
to silence, or lowered voices, and the regular 

of the water. 

nor Herr Chant,” Weber said, and with 
brup t, careless debarce in the sound of his foot- 
falls, descended the steps to the little platform 
in one of, the cabin door. A man had flung 
a plank across a a gap of water t to the quay. The 
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up its glass chimney and sent blue shadows 
curvetting across the close, companionable walls, 
A window hung with white lace curtains locked 
out on to the quay. 

Herr Muller, without waiting for the others 
to worm their way in at the narrow door, took 
a central position on the couch. He looked dis- 

busy with a report?” | 
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hie amilo (hat it was fortunate thut Manny eyes 
were on his glia, "I have to got to Trion» 

"Well, well, do not let me delay you," auld 
Munn, stretching bin legi and holding ou ith 
glasa for more wine, “ I can sit here and enter. 
tam thin truly deligheful battle, white my 
‚wullenguo dixcovora contraband. He laughed 
with gaiety at his Little joke, but he heard no 
echo of hia mirth, Muller drained his glan, 
have ı own you less busy, Mann,” he 
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the towering, disdainful and majestic bulk 
before him. True, it was the sum which Weber 
had named, but he had not then foreseen this 
new, disastrous situation. Chant felt that he 
could no more offer that angry officer ten marks 
than he could offer ten shillings to a Cabinet 
minister, In his pocket-bos ok there remai ined a 

x a fifty and a Ave sated mie 














nore. ! His 
the ie anc ecte Surely it 
foolish to economise in ei o a a 





‚out the five hundred marks and slipped 
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but one containing, as Chant knew, ten revolvers. 

“More wine?” Muller asked, his fingers 
hovering over the box. He had only to lift je 
to notice the difference in the weight. 

“Yes, more wine,” Weber said sullenly. 
Chant could see the muscles shift beneath his 
jacket, his hand tighten on the chisel. | 

“You are carıying a lot of wine for your 
cellar, Weber,” Muller commented, his eye 
travelling along the row of wooden cases, his 
fingers tapping the dangerous box. 

“ Some of it is mine,” Chant said, “ I have no 
intention of keeping it in Trier or of selling it. 
lam taking the boxes straight through unopened 
to Luxemburg.” 

“ That is what you think, is it?” Herr Muller 
straightened himself, He put his hands deep in 
his overcoat pockets and straddled across the 
sangway. The delight of a schoolmaster faced 
with a child to ridicule glowed in his eyes. “ Let 
me inform you, my friend, that I am the 
Customs officer at this station, and I am not 
accustomed to let boxes pass me unopened. And, 
therefore, if you please, you will take the chisel 
and you will go along this plank and you will 
“pen all the boxes bound for Luxemburg.” 
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“I thought, perhaps,” Chant said, «e 
would do for me as you have Gas 
friend—allow me to pay you a 
the duty on the spot?” 
So, Weber,” —Muller lifted hi 


that You 
for my 
Proportion of 


that they may come and profit by it. Our little 
I gain not 


z by it, and now I am tired of it 
apparently do you consider that the arrange- 

might be misunders ood, if some lying 
version of it came to the ears of the Dictator.” 
“That? Weber said slowly and with 
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Dictator will not be very profitable presently. 
But, of course, I only tell you this, Herr 
Muller, to warn you that to loyal people, like 
you and me, there may be a hard time coming.” 

Muller stroked his moustache and let his 
enflamed eyes travel over the rows of cases. “] 
do not want to be unreasonable on a cold night,” 
he said. “ I will only require you to open a case 
here and there, For instance, you can begin on 
this,” and he scraped the heel of his boot on the 
fatal box, to which some unrecognised, sub- 
conscious strand seemed to held him tied. 

“If I declare to you, Herr Muller, that all 
these boxes contain wine and pay you the duty 
now, perhaps it would save us both trouble.” 
Chant held out the folded note. 

“I never save myself trouble,” Herr Muller 
retorted, with an asperity lacking in his previous 
dignified rebukes. It was as though the school- 
master were uncertain that the ridiculed child 
was not himself concealing a deeper ridicule. 
But he took the note, saying as he unfolded it: 
“Let us at least see, my friend, what you con- 
sider the duty should be.” 

Immediately Chant realised that he had made 
a mistake. He should have given Muller the 
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fifty-mark note, even the ten-mark note, He had 
disclosed some of the value which the cargo held 
for him. He had not regarded it as the bottles 
of Rhine wine, which it pretended to be, nor 
even the arms, which, in truth, it Was, but as the 
password to bring him again into the presence 
of Anne-Marie Demassener. If ten thousand — 
marks had been in his pocket he would have 

given them all, in the moment’s madness, to the _ 
Customs officer. But the madness was over, 
directly he saw how dignity, superciliousness, — 
asperity were all swept aside in astonishment at 
the value of the note, and how astonishment ın 
turn gave way to suspicion. y 
for a moment Chant thoug 
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body was alert, “it would be better for you not 
zo mine these cases, Think, Herr Muller, 
as ine as you do not look in these boxes, you 
cannot know that they contain dutiable rr iy 
Rhine wine. What we have declared, we have 
paid fer. No one can hold you responsible for 
the goods you did not see.” 

It was almost as though Muller was the 
desperate one. With a sudden decision, as if 
trying to catch his unwilling muscles unaware 
and drive them along the honest course, he 
pene tote bat and hutt lifted it towards the 

couple of tene. subordinates 
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BETWEEN two and three in the morning they 
reached Pallien. There Was no moon, and they 
had not passed the lights of a Village for some 
time. In the darkness they slept in turn, first 
Weber, then Chant, then Weber again, Weber 
deeply, with even breathing, Chant brokenly in 
a series of half-conscious dozes, He had no 
such sense of fate as the calm German. Destiny 
was to him something which could be altered by 
his own actions, something which if he thought 
hard and continuously could be foreseen and 


was much in their situa- 
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fears. What were they to do if Muller had 
telegraphed a warning to the police at Trier? 
if Kapper had failed him and no one waited for 
them at Pallien? 

Then round a bend a light sprang out of the 
dark, and he descended to the cabin and shook 
Weber by the shoulder. The tug had shut off 
half its engine power, and its presence in the 
night was revealed less by sound than a slight 
throbbing movement of the air. “ Wake up,” 
Chant said, “ Pallien.” They went up into the 
wheel-house and tried to distinguish move- 
ments on the bank. Nothing visible or audible 
disclosed the presence of any but themselves, as 
they drew gently in, riding towards the sandy 
shallows like a line of ripples. “1 told Kapper 
to be here at one and wait till four,” Chant 
whispered, and then unable to keep his fears 
any longer to himself, “Suppose Kurtz tele- 
Staphed. They may have been arrested.” 
Weber shrugged his shoulders. What use were 
arguments, fears or doubts? the movement 
ee What would be would be. “ There 
| % More chance for us to escape at Cochem,” 
At commented, still in a whisper, and as he 


poke, a slight movement of the barge made 
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“No,” he said. “No smoking c. he 
men have noses like dogs, We hie 
yards from the New Bridge, ir = 
pointed ahead, and Chant saw a small red light 
move rapidly across the river at a level a little 
above their heads and disappear. “A police 
car,” Weber said. “We will see it again in 

“Can you trust the men on the tug not to 
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“She is a good woman. There is someone we 
can trust.” He gazed fixedly through what 
seemed to both of them a vast space of 
dangerous dark in which they listened vainly 
for any sound of their friends, “ She will have 
hot drinks ready,” Weber said, “and a rood 
fire. I have never known a man or a woman 
who could build as good a fire.” 

“ Listen,” Chant said. His eyes, growing 
used to the limitations of the dark, were now 
able to pick out a few black shapes of cottages 
above a blacker ridge. “I thought I heard 
someone stumble.” 

“We should hear several, not one,” Weber 
Whispered. Chant heard him pull something 
from his pocket, and the click of a safety catch 
pushed back. Suddenly out of the night came 
2 roar, a scurry of sparks, and the dark ridge 
shone out distinctly for a moment beneath a 
chain of lights, leaving the eyes from that brief 
illumination blinder than before. But Chant 
had seen more than the express. He had seen 
half a dozen men pressing themselves back out 

of Sight against the embankment. 
E all right,” Chant said. “They are 
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A footstep sounded again, metallic upan 
shingle, then soft, like muffled oars, upon the 
sand. A cautious voice came up to them, asking 
who they were. 

“Ts that you, Kapper?” Chant whispered, 
and after a slight splashing in the water, the 
Jew scrambled on board. 

“ We could not get to you before,” he said i in 
a hurried whisper. “ The police have been 
active. Did you see their car?” And then, his 
voice breaking a little above a whisper, “Its 
au to o do with that -ursec peed we shot. 
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Kapper said. “You mus Stay here all 
time.” 

“You wont take an hour,” Chant said. 
“We've brought less than half of What we 
wanted.” 

“ Less than half?” the Jew repeated, with a 
complete incredulity. “What ue— Hi 
upbraidings were interrupted by the low birr of 
a car. Both men stepped back into the shelter 
of the branches and Watched with apprehension 
the red spark of a distant light grow to a 
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«Iwe five hundred in the barge,” Chant 
laughed nervously, silence and night and loneli- 
ness and danger closing round his spirit. 

“ Here, take mine,” Kapper said. “If a 
police car comes, shoot and then climb the hill. 
There are pine woods at the top. If the police 
follow vou, we may have time to stow the arms 
away and hide. If they don’t, you at least will 
be safe.” 

The next moment Chant was alone, and with 
the cautious footsteps of the Jew diminishing 
and growing at last indistinguishable, silence 
came back and gathered round him like a com- 
pany of spirits, each a separate and individual 
menace. For silence was sound; sound of his 
own heart beating, of the unpurposed fall of 
a pebble of earth from the hillside, of the soft 
lapping of a bat’s wings, of two leaves scraping 
together in the wind, before they fell with a 
mouse-like rustle to the feet. The mind leapt, 
and the heart jumped, from sound to sound, 
until Chant was ready to curse the incessant 
nose of silence and long for the roar of traffic, 


i €n the ears could rest and not work con- 
oo distinguishing each separate move- 
ment of the de | 
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Surely, he soon began to think, an hour mast 
have passed, and they have foiea me, or 
Kapper, through malice, has left me and. ed 
here. Then the police car returned across the 
bridge, and he realised that less than a quarter 
of his watch had passed. What shall I do, he 
wondered, if at the bridge end it turns to the 
right to Pallien? It seemed a wild, hopeless, 
rather useless act to shoot and run. But he was 
saved from a decision, when the car turned 
again to the left and kummed away in the 
; San of the Roman Bridge. 
>, E TE ae! had wearied u 
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Even the lamp in Weber’s home was now 
turned from him, and he would have been un- 
aware if it had been extinguished. Somewhere 
below him, on the lower road, he supposed that 
another man was watching, like himself. He 
longed to be in communication with him, if by 
no more than the shared sound of breathing. 
Perhaps he was gone. Perhaps they were all 
gone. Men, arms, tug, barge, all in safety, and 
he stranded till the daylight. Kapper had left 
him in haste with no proper instructions. He 
had said that they would take an hour to hide 
the arms in Weber’s house. Perhaps that hour 
had passed and he was free to go. Perhaps 
Kapper imagined that he had gone. Then 
Chant remembered that the police car passed 
every quarter of an hour and he had heard it 
three times only. Once more. Surely it was 
almost due, 

Had the longing affected his ears, he 
Wondered, leaning forward, or was it really a 
car that he heard? In another moment he knew 
that he was not mistaken, but this time it was 
dle ately humming, but the high gabe 
ie a car leaping through the night, if 

erve of speed. Far down the road, 
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beyond the bridge end, a light came into View 
It grew with the speed of a falling ion és. 
. pee . i » $0 
rapidly that it left a trail of light continuously 
behind it. They'll smash themselves shen 
they swerve at the bridge, Chant thought, =; 
then a second later it occurred to him; TER 
time they are not going to turn. They are 
coming to Pallien. Such speed could mean 
only one thing. A warning had reached the 
police from Cochem. What shall I do? What 
shall I do? He fingered the revolver with a 
feeling of complete hopelessness. Never in his 
life had he had occasion to use one. I cannot 
hoot straight. Over now the dreams of 

in the old way, without cunning, 
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fal tered. E T I been responsible for another 
death?” wondered, with a sense of shame, the 
organiser of revolution. But there hae A 
difference, he protested to his own self mocker 
and self critic, between death in heht and these 
slow, unintended driblets of decease. 

He stopped and turned. ] will go back. But 
his return was as indecisive as his retreat, He 
did not know what he would find. The iman 
may be bleeding to death. He may be terribly 
injured. What could he, Oliver Chant, do in 
such a case? He, who could never even wring 
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inadequacy of any apology, 
“No, not your fault,” she said, (Tee ae 
car, this damned car, I ask you—to na this 
so far towards a solution and then to have i got 
against a tree. An insignificant tree,” she «dded 
as though a tree which foiled her purpose should 
have been at least an oak. La 
“ I don’t understand.” 
“No, I suppose you don’t, You are very 
young.” Behind her head Chant saw the light 
of a distant car. It hung for a momen 
her ear like a ruby. He put his han 
the door and turn 
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Chant was uncertain whether he imagined a hint 
of mockery. ` He heard her fingers feeling for 
the switch. There was a click as she tried the 
smashed lamp. Then her fingers crept along 
the board. The noise of the police car was loud 
and clear in their ears. 

“Take away your hand,” she said sharply. 
When he disobeyed she did not struggle to dis- 
entangle herself, but leant back in the seat. The 
hum of the engine grew less and less distinct as 
the car disappeared across the bridge into Trier. 
When the sound was no longer audible Chant 
loosened his grasp. 

“ What are you doing here?” she said. 

“What are you?” he asked. 

“T am the wife of the Dictator,” she said, 
with an unconvincing pride, which was very 
transitory, “ I wish you had some brandy,” she 
said. “This is the second time you’ve seen me 
in a smashed car.” She laughed. “You had 
brandy last time.” 

“ I am sorry,” Chant said, looking round him 
in bewilderment, Weber’s home was some- 
Where in the dark, but he could not take her 
Pri The ima of the work, which 

now be drawing to an end, distorbad him. 
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He did not wish Anne-Marie Demassener 
be seen by Kapper. The man’ S nerves Were 
strained, he knew. He might do anything, and 
nothing which he might do could be for or 
guarded against. Behind the lacquer surface of 
his eyes a host of images could play their 
individual a and dangerous games ie upon, 


to 





“ an there a gasthaus,” he said, “ some 
ip the hil ? We could Enock them aps » 


N oi ru morning! 
en where?” he 
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to admit him to an intimacy which was a litt} 
connected, however hard he strove to del e 
the vision, with yellow fingers makin i 
in the air. She put her feet to the cee 

ground and 
staggered at the contact with earth. Leanin- 
against the bonnet of the car she said. «1 
suppose 1 was a little frightened.” 

Chant’s lips were dry, and he pretended to 
himself that it was the cold air. “You cant 
walk straight back to Trier after that shock,” he 
said. “It’s only two hundred yards up the hill 
to the gasthaus. I will knock them up and make 
them give you something to drink. Some hot 
bra aye » The words came clumsily and with 






"Anne-Marie Demassener said, with a calm 
assurance which he envied: “ Do you mind if I 
= take - your arm? The road is rough. » Chant 
hed | off the headlamp, and they were again 
rkness. He felt her hand on his arm 
or me is coming up the road from Pallien,” 













Salg: Al he sensibilities, Chant told himself, were 


his. He had heard nothing: ious 
| Aner ears to distinguish the wee | 
Biter shoes on the dust of the 
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Anne-Marie Demassener’s 
through the dark, and A e ~ na 
a standstill. “I am sorry,” he said, sie. I 
exaggerated humility, “I did not know ae i 
were entertaining a woman.” 
 Aren’t you curious ”—Anne-Marie Dem 
sener spoke like a spirit without body ns 
t ie d dark—“ as to what woman he is Far, 
í ? _ What she 1 is like? Shall I show a light?” 
“No need.” es 7 Sidi = no Beles in his 

















aA an Marie Des 
mo E Be quict, I want to listen 
I think I have heard his voite 
e the voice.” She added thought- 
>a man who 15 proud and unhappy: 
ing women. I think I could 
out a light. But aren't yo 
? Shall Ishowa light?” 
«Im not interested 1 
10 y your voice, but then 
op in Trier. 





every ‘troll 
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knees touched, unintentio 
something of the transcien 
a deliberate caress. 
Lou will laugh at me,” Chant said slow! 
and defensively, Dut T longed to hit es 
man.” i 
E Herr Kapper? But I tell you he interested 
me. I am not posing.” She added, with some- 
thing approaching humility: “ I suppose we have 
different standards.” The spoken suggestion of 
a difference, although in all his thoughts he was 
aware of its immensity, angered Chant, His 
arm withdrew a little under her touch and he 
remained silent. “I suppose,” she said—and if 
to a staining contact, he would have 
ered at the trouble which she took to 
him you are one of those who 
ust be right or wrong.” 
= one spok è them, an 
E only the simple 
between them; yet 


nally, and yet with 
cy and Furtivenes: of 










O SB i 


wondered 
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minutes passed before, out of breath, they stoed l 
on the stone doorstep an heard a small hollow 
bell announcing their presence with what seemed 
to them an unnecessary disturbance of the quiet, 

Anne-Marie Demassener laughed excitedly, 

“ What they will think,” she e jaculated, eyeing 
Oliver Chant with amusement. 

“Of course, I will explain to them,” he said. 
“Your car has broken down. We Want a hot 
drink and a car back to the palace.” 

“ Need you mention the palace?” she asked 
wearily. “At three o’clock in the : morning one 
‘isa little tired of unpopularity. Let them think 
what pa will it cree mate a ur 
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however, Inger. Her ttre meas uam 

Sn isitors were newly 
married? she inquired, instilling into her voice 
a solicitude with which to ward off the danger 
of a rebuff but failing to disguise a certain 
sensual questioning in her expression. 

“Your visitors,” said Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener ruthlessly, “are cold and thirsty,” 

Of course, the woman apologised, she was a 
stupid old gossip. Naturally they wished to 
have their drink and to be left alone. Again 
the hand patted the hennaed hair, while the 
massive breasts under the thin nightgown 
seemed to throb in sympathy with two 
impatient lovers. She closed the door behind 
her softly, and left a conscious silence in the 
room. Anne-Marie Demassener and Oliver 
Chant sat opposite each other on the hard chairs, 
their awareness of the couch thrusting itself 
between them like the nagging of a voluble 
acquaintance. Demassener’s wife began to beat 
a tune upon the table with long wakeful fingers. 
The room was little warmer than the restaurant, 
but she threw her coat back from her shoulders. 
With every moment that passed the silence 
became more formidable and more impossible to 
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| | 


break by anything save a violent action. When 
the woman returned with two steaming glasses 
she seemed to judge the situation with An 
appalling accuracy. The chairs Were uncom- 
fortable, she said. Would not the snädige Fray 
prefer to sit on the couch? She would bring 
the table up to it. Anne-Marie Demassener 
acquiesced in an astonishing silence and let her- 
self fall back with some weariness upon the 
cushions. The woman watched her legs as they 
evealcd themselves to the knees with the 
old of one who was accustomed 
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lips, then with an impatient m | 
the glass to the table. 
the edge. She rose 


ovement returned 
The brandy spilt over 
: y and without looking at 
Chant moved to the curtained window and 
stared blankly into the dark blue velvet folds, 
I must talk, talk, talk, Chant told himself, or 
how can I avoid taking her in my arms? 
The curve of her body outlined by the coat 
brought back to his mind plump yellow fingers 
gesticulating in the air, Mr. Crane speaking 
with drunken sibilants, “I wouldn't mind 
changing places with Demassener.” A shadow 
on the wall, his lips to the stone, and a grief 
which he could not understand. That was 
love, not lust, and which was this, this passion 
to possess and this longing to refrain? Black or 
white or only a dingy mean? Talk, talk, talk, 
brain and conscience all implored him. 

“Iam a foreigner,” he said. 

“And ], too,” commented Anne-Marie 
Demassener, with turned back and one finger 
touching with speculation the heavy velvet 
folds. The suggestion of a link between them 
frightened him and drove him to his feet. | 

“Shall I go,” he asked, “and see if I can get 
you a car?” His voice sounded to himself dry, 
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desperate and unconvincing, | 

Anne-Marie Demassener turned impulsively 
from the window and spread out her hands with 
a gesture of vacancy, “Jf You want to go,” 
she said, with an undisguised contempt, “yoy 
can go.” : 

“ I don’t want to go,” Chant said. His heart 
beat heavily and he was sick with a desire to end 
all sham and concealment, “ Haven’ T told you 
ready,” he whispered, with an unexpected 
quietness, “how I love you?” ‘so 
“Then love me,” she saic , with hands still 
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“ What use is that sort of 
not old and tired. I was ano 
before I was his wife. And yet I’ve be 
ful to him, faithful to nothing, for fi 
I can’t stand it any longer. You can h 
you want me. He doesn’ t want me,” 

Not in that way had Oliver Chant longed ¿or 
them to meet. He had dreamed of her Opening 
her arms to him, but not as she did now, 
gesture illustrating her sad resignation t 
hunger. in Oct 

When he made no movement tow rds her she 
said without anger, with a mela 
ness of fate: “ Don? 


en faith. 
VE Years, 
ave me if 


as a 
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degradins furniture and 
hennaed hair and curious 
we “I have had en MASSENET ne 

had,” he told himself, and er, thas = 
fuel and ı *Ecorruptible fioure gr! 
Anne-Marie again that evening, 3 
had made her promise. She would : join him at 
eight in the Church of Our Lady; it was the 
only place they could find With some resemblance 
to loneliness, I will make her marry me, he 
thought, leaving the ‚Sasthaus behind him and 
a a sterp = 1 am 
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like rain through the sunlight and between the 
pines. It touched the spring with the my 
and long memory of age. A tug moved slowly 
up the Moselle; the smoke from its funnel, 
which had been white a minute before, turned 
grey against the immaculate flakes. As though 
white fingers had been raised across the world 
to hush unnecessary sound, a silence fell in 
Viidi erpa Sic CEL oF Sn wow nie 
Chant could hear the grind of « 

















n | | caution ür l e 
SE Chant found himself faced by ne Se al 
Catholic,” a stout, middle-aged woman a 


calm, inquiring eyes, 

_ Are you Frau Weber?” he asked, with some 
astonishment, having expected a sense of strain 
at the best ay indication of a night without sleep 
“ Yes,” she said, and waited with the door 
Wide, sho: ving ‚at the other end of a short passag 


and a dresser loaded with 
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double meanings, guard the hear 
misunderstand the Plainest s 
clauses. And at the end—if they lived together 
so long—they would have HO expectation but 
decay, no claim to any sentient eternity, and 
only a half-hearted hope. The compensation he 
supposed was rapture. It was difficult to belieye 
that Frau Weber had ever possessed that. | 

“I suppose you believe that God will guard 
you,” he said suddenly, raising his eyes from his 
plate, as though it had been a crystal in which 


peech, quarrel over 


e, as though it 


et 
A pel 
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would be satisfied to leave a Mystery unprobed. 
And would she have the tenderness to forgives ; 
“You are looking tired, Herr Chant,» Ti 
Weber was saying, “ Won You feds. e 
little before you £0 back to Trier?» 
He did not hear her, He Was addr 


essing 
Anne-Marie oe in the Violent and 


2 with which men make im- 
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She laughed at him. 
as well if we fail.” 

Chant stood up. “ Thank you for your soup 
and your encouragement, Fray Weber,” he 
said. “I must be of.” He laughed a little 
hysterically as he held out his hand. “How 
funny to think that we may be prevented from 
meeting again by death or imprisonment , Ze 

“ More likely, Herr Chant, that you will just 
forget me.” 

She had spoken with amusement, but with 
some truth, for he had already, when fifty yards 
from her house, for the time being forgotten 
her. He was absorbed by the implications of 
the just realised fact—that everything which he 
did now was done, perhaps, for the last time. 
On the New Bridge, in an attempt to rebut that 
uncomfortable idea, he stared down twice into 
the Moselle. But this was only to delay the 
final act, Stare six times if he would, the last 
Would still contain possible finality. Through 
all the blank hours which lay between him and 
„Ss meeting with Anne-Marie Demassener, 

Urs which separated from the lover the 
mist who stared into a shop window, the 


“MSpirator who at his gasthaus packed a bag 
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“ Then it will be just 
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and burnt some papers, he was haur oP i, 
remembrance wk had a nt y the | 
at Frau Weber's. But its implications eo 
summed up in a single fear, the fear that hig 
meeting with Anne-Marie Demassener that 
night might be his last. What did they matter 
now, his apprehensions that he might be unable 
to make her happy for a lifetime, when he might 
not be allowed to make her happy for an hour? 
When Chant left the gasthaus the snow oa 
ae TEL edron of fates Tn the market 
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a dim corner, the shadows, turning shar 


angular, would transform themselves aa ` 
shape, and in that darkness a wooden sain, 
possessed as much life as the praying women. 

Chant moved round the church, peering into 
the shadows for Anne-Marie De assener, with 
the caution of a conspirator. Head over his 
though they stood there to listen to his thoughts 
and discover his purpose. We ought not to 
have met in a church, he thought. It is not a 
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through all their lives, and they did not belien 
that it would be co cluded by their deaths 
“ They talk of marriage as a Sacrament, and ] 


want to marry her. lam here for that, There 
is something holy in My Purpose,” Jẹ was a 
plea flung out to a God who might be resentful 
of his presente. To-morrow, the idea of his 
purpose set his thoughts wandering again while 
for good or evil. He hoped that if the dre ka 
for evil it would be © complete shattering of 
death and not the mean compromise of flight. 
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if I repeat the offence. Do you know,” she con 
tinued, not pausing to allow Chant time to inter- 
rupt, “this is the first time that I have been 
inside this church.” She did not trouble to 
lower her voice, which contained, Chant realized, 
no recognition of mystery and no trace of ten- 
derness. Click, click, click. The old women 
were reaching the end of their hard and difficult 
pu: to RR = ad nn be at 
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for tenderness and lowered voices, Te 
said, “ of course that’s what I mean.” = 
“ Because, you see,” Anne-M 
said slowly, “I will marry =. ern; 
married you last night, but I will not be your 
wife.” ey 
The old women had passed Golgotha and 
had gone, but Chant was not alone in the church 
with Anne-Marie Demassener. He could not 
take her in his arms and by so doing ee mis- 
aa For he was certain : 
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coffin with the priest. Ir lay now alone beneath 
the feet of Christ like a Winter field Iie bya 
stars. But in its barrenness lay the seed of nee 
life. In his own heart Which lived and ey. 
panded with breath and contracted With pain ang 
despair there seemed no such seed. The man 
and the boy had gone. They were alone, and 
he could take her in his arms whenever he chose, 
a enge and,” en = a EN 
you wanted me. Ti ne 
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when I look in 4 glass, I 


becoming a little like We even my face is 

“ No, never that,” Chant 
towards her asth ough he inte 
his arms, but all the darkness of the place came 
in between. “ Listen,” he begged her, “if you 
lived with me for five years mightn’t you come 
to forget him? Last night...” He heard 
the words as an ominous echo of a previous call 
to remember. It met with very much the same 
response. 

“ Last night,” she said with no attempt to 
soften the brutality of the words, “ was nothing. 
Anyone would have satisfied me. I don’t know 
why I had troubled to be faithful so long.” 

“T was not satisfied.” 

“Then go,” she said with a flare of anger, 
“and find a trollop. Your friend said that he 
knew all the whores in Trier.” 

“T mean that I want you always.” a 

“ I prefer,” she said, “ to stay the wife oft : 
Dictator.” The pride she still felt for her hus 
band angered Chant. | 

e rep he will not be that tomorrow,” he 


said. He moved 
nded to take her in 


i, li 
Anne-Marie Demassener regar ded him wi 
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contempt. It was the end of What he had 
imagined as a scene of love, « Even thou h 
you may be rich,” she said, yo, can’t play 
about with a state. Do you think if Paul had 
been merely rich he would have done what he 
has? Spill your money, Al] you will do is 
raisc a little trouble and get a policeman mur- 
dered.” For the first time she lowered her 

dangerous,” she said, “1 would have 












CHAPTER XI 


“A BOTTLE of Moselle” Chant demanded, but 
the waiter shook his head. “ Not here,” « ] tell 
you Pve had none. Pm not drunk” The 
“I can get what I want next 
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« Remembering what?” 
“ That’s secret. Keep your dirty fingers of 
that, Jew. I don’t mean to be offensive, o 


you write when you are drunk? W ords, wo u 
words, why they—come. That, I think, ex- 
ees w” 
“A little further yet. Don’t talk so loud. 
E are es: attention.” 
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massener offering herself to a French so] due 
Mrs. Meadmore came towards him with boti 
her hands extended. “My young Croesus, 1 
want to introduce you—” A host of figures 
bowing towards hım politely and turning their 
backs. Paul Demassener, Dictator of Tr; x 
Captain Kraft, Weber, Anne-Marie in a wine- 
coloured dress, a young policeman who had 
Kurtz, “from the Palatinate, an exile.” He 
ran after them, begging them to stay and talk 

Do He 
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tinued to this extent—th 
sounding. It was daylight, and the room was 
full of people. Stacks of paper reached half 
way up the walls. Of course, he began to 
remember, this was the hazardous day, and 
below in the cellar the printing machine was at 
work. But why? They had printed all the 
proclamations they required severa] days before. 

“ Kapper,” he called, 

“What is the matter?” Kapper asked, dis- 
lodging himself from a mass of busy figures. 
“You have slept for a long while, Herr Chant.” 

“Y don’t understand.” 

“Things have passed beyond you, Herr 
Chant.” 

That was true, his brain admitted, Every- 
thing had passed beyond him, and again he slept. 
At his second awakening he found Kapper alone. 
The man sat at the table, his head between his 
hands in the attitude of one hopelessly dispirited. 

“Have things failed?” Chant whispered 
without interest, In the inertia of his brain it 
emed to him quite possible that a revolution 
had been quenched while he slept. l 
_ Failed?” Kapper repeated in a tired voice. 
They haven’t begun. There’s nothing to do 


at the engine went on 


a 
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now but wait. They are fetching the arm, 
across the river now.” Ang 

“ I should be in the market Place,” Chant said. 

“To ride ona roundabout? Tec is nothing 
else to do.” 

“ Do the men know their posts?” 

“ You have had your way with the arms, Herr 
Chant. Now it is my turn. They will never 
be used.” The Jew’s hands shook on the table, 


as s he We chodi Chant with caos It was 
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names, Place, time. In | a: 
be all round Trier. Do you think Demasione 
will en a then? The police won’t shoot 
e reir tellows on behalf of a laughing 

“ You must stop it,” Chant said. “PH go 
to the police myself. It can’t go on.” 

“If you try to leave here, Herr Chant,” 
Kapper said with deliberation, “I shall shoot 
you. I will not let you ruin our plans a second 
time.” When Chant had sunk back into his seat, 
the Jew added: “ If it is of any comfort to you, 
it cannot be stopped now.” 

“Tt will not work. It will not work,” Chant 
repeated to himself aloud. He said suddenly 
to the Jew: “They are human beings. Cant 
you think of them as human beings?” In a 
flash of enlightenment he saw the extent of 
suffering his drunken talk might have caused. 
“Only one person knew his secret,” he said. 
“He will know that she betrayed him.” He 
Winced with the reflection of pain. To have 
lived with a woman for years, he thought, 
e osing every weakness, every secret of body 
ad with a complete trust, and then find 
Your secrets told to a stranger, that mugt be 2 






worse pain than any physical betrayal, « 
massener loved her,” he said, The Jew did not 
trouble to raise his face from his hands. oa 
he ever be able to believe in anything again) 
Chant wondered. rs 
“ I didn’t come here to torture the man,” he 
said. The Jew answered with a complete lack 
others suffer.” res 
“You are taking everything | 
Chant protested. “ Why couldn't w 
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his cause. P erhaps if he could reach the palace 
and Bern the Dictator of the coming outbreak, 
the man might escape before reading this final 
lampoon of his greatness. But Demassener, he 
was certain a moment later, would not leave 
Trier. He would trust to his police, and how 
could Chant persuade him that they were not 
to be trusted without telling him the truth? 

“What are your plans?” he asked. 

“We are arranging a Procession,” Kapper 
said with importance, “to appear before the 
palace on the occasion of Frau Demassener’s 
birthday, While honouring her, we shall at the 
same time present a petition demanding the re- 
stitution of republican government.” 

“ And your procession?” Chant asked, 

“A rather gross conceit,” the Jew said, with 
Pleasure, “Té will attract crowds. It should 
amuse, The police will never fire at a laughing 
owd, and we shall not shoot first. Listen, you 
Can hear them singing even here. It must be the 
“ong I wrote last night.” fetes! 

“T can hear the merry-go-rounds,” Chant 
sad, ce thats all,” A 
“Listen, Listen hard.” The Jew, leaving 


Volver on the table, went to the window 
wW 


his re 
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and pressed his face against the Pane, His tp; 
body quivered like a stretched cord. um 

must be singing it,” he said, «] 
through the crowd to start the 

“ What song?” 

ce My song. The song of Trier ruled by a 
man who hasn’t even the strength to lie with 
his wife, Listen. Didn’t you hear something 


“ru. 
had men posted 
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“Not quite,” Cha 
the revolver, 
door.” 

Even then he was hu 
that he had not the Jew’s whole attention. The 
Jew stepped aside without anger, his head still 
bent towards the imagined sound. « You are 

” he said, and the truth in his words was 


313 
ant said, covering him with 
Stand well away from the 


miliated by knowing 


too late, 
driven home by his attitude of strayed attention. 
Chant put the revolver down and ran into the 
street, With no clear idea of what he meant to 
do, he ran towards the palace. No one was in 
the streets, no one was in the square, From the 
direction of the market place he heard for the 
first time what the Jew had been hearing for the 
last three hours—the sound of voices singing. 
That song, he told himself, might be in praise 
of Anne-Marie Demassener, in whose honour 
all the houses in the square were hung with flags 
and bunting; but “too late ” he thought again, 
when he saw three cars, full of police officers, 
leave the palace gates and drive towards the 
market place. Two officers stopped him at the 
Entrance, The palace had never been so guarded 
a night as now it was in broad day. He could 
not see the Dictator, he was told. “ If you will 
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show him my card,” he said. If it was the card 
of the French President, an officer informed 
him, it could not be bo | 

“] will pay you anything you like,» Chant 
said. “JI have information for him.” To the 
obstinately shaken heads, he added: « He knows 
of me. Tell him Oliver Chant— He said 
no more. The curious, smiling faces told im 
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= pres I think he will see you,” the officer 
said. You have become, you know, much 
talked about. Here is Captain Kraft,” and to 
the distant figure who walked towards them 
with military regularity: cc Here, sir, is Herr 
Chant.” 
Captain Kraft advanced silently, fingering 
his moustache. A few nights before at the 
palace his regard had heen as uninterested as jf 
he had been facing a tailor’s dummy. Now he 
watched Chant with a certain respect. 

“I want to see the Dictator,” Chant said, but 
with less conviction. There seemed little hope 
that the Dictator was still unaware of Anne- 
Marie Demassener’s betrayal. 

“There will be no difficulty about that,” 
Captain Kraft said. His moustache twitched 
nervously, and Chant grew aware that the 
officer had smiled. “ Come this way.” He led 
Chant down the passage in which the old sailor 
had waited for an interview, and knocked softly 
upon a door. 

Chant heard Demassener's reply, and was 
Urprised that he could detect no change of tone, 
“Ven in those few words, to show that the 
~ tator was aware that the secrets of his body 
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and mind had been bandied round the stree s 
of Trier. i 
“ Herr Chant is here,” Captain Kraft sai 
with a bow so sharply completed that jt denoted 
less discipline than a desire to catch another's 
expression before it vanished. Demassener said 
nothing, though he must have made some 
motion of assent, for Captain Kraft beckoned 
Chant to go in. | 
As he | C hant heard the Dictator say, 
ision: “ Captain Kraft.” 
as a too evident after- 
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of the extent of his betrayal. 

“ Yes,” he asked, “ you wanted to know——” 

“Know,” Demassener repeated, rising and 
turning his face towards the window behind him, 
«YT want to know more than you will ever tell 
me.” The bitterness and impatience of his voice 
were completed by his desolate gaze. There is 
something in despair that seeks always for a 
window through which to watch a world wide 
enough to contain more than a reflection of an 
agonized personality. Chant was silent. He 
had the humanity to recognise pain and the 
torture of inadequate recompense. 

“You are a gentleman,” Demassener said 
slowly, He was too proud to show a ravaged 
face, and his back had been trained by long 
denial of beauty into inexpression. “ I suppose 
you would agree to fight.” 

Chant said, with embarrassment: “I have 
never used either a sword or a pistol.” 

“No, you fight with other weapons. With 
Paper, words and lies.” 

“ Not lies,” Chant said. 
emassener turned and said with a note of 
cae : E Won't you admit that there are lies 

‘ Paper?” He pointed at his desk, 
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“None that I Enoy Chant said. He bep 

to excuse himself. “] am not responsibl — 
“If these were not lies,” Demasce 


“do os "Don I ‘think 1 care who 
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them. But you have been told nothing. You 
have noticed perhaps some strain. There are 
subjects on which my wife and I do not agree.” 
Demassener walked up and down, up and down, 
the strip of floor between desk and window. 
“ Anybody could see that, and you have guessed 
something of our difference. But this paper 
lies. Admit that.” He wheeled suddenly upon 
Chant and approached him. “ You area young 
man,” he said. “You cannot conceive how 
much I love my wife. This—this filthy thing” 
—he lifted the paper from his desk— this 
belongs to what I hate. I am not ashamed that 
my love is not of that kind. You are so bound 
up with the body, you do not know what a pain 
of tenderness there can be.” He turned away 
and with hands knotted behind his back said, 
with an unintended questioning: “My wife 
loves me. We have been happy.” 

“TET tell you,” Chant said slowly, feeling 
his way through obscuring shades of pity, “ that 
these are lies __» 

“T will thank you before shooting,” Demas- 
‘ener answered, 
{ You mean you want to fight?” 
t is not my fault,” Demassener said, 
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Chant picked up the weapon which was heavy 
to his hand. “ You can take as many paces as 
you choose,” Demassener said. He pointed ata 
clock which ponderously ticked. “Its one 
minute to the hour,” he said. “At the first 
stroke, fire.” 

Across the length of the room they waited for 
the seconds to tick themselves away. A minute 
seemed a long time with nothing for either man 
to say. Demassener’s eyes were fixed, but 
Chant’s wandered. He had no intention of 
fring. A certain exhilaration touched his spirit, 
which had for many hours suffered from a dull 
pan. Drink could not cure him as certainly as 
could Demassener, to whom his gaze now re- 
turned with gratitude, and admiration for the 
certainty of his purpose. ‘The heavy seconds 
Passed towards the final moment, and again 
is moved his eyes to gather up his last 
gta x Was not, that bare room, the kind of 
upon 1 ch he would have cared to perpetuate 
it Was not, h eyeballs under closed lids. But 
tight of Hf “Aree worse than the common 
the q vn y Br sheets carefully arranged, 
Mating dial ace, the medicine glass and the 

t some familiar clock, 
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What made his wanderin 
sight of Anne-Marie Demassener standing with. 
knotted hands in the doorway of an inner room, 
She had, it was clear, heard everything. The 
words spoken might reasonably have been 
expected to waken in her some tenderness for 
one man or the other, She showed none. Her 
glance held not so much interest or regret as an 
emigrant from a barren land might feel at a last 
glance towards the territory he leaves behind 
which has contained for him more pain than 
happiness. When she saw that Chan 3 
ceived her, she said to. r 
emotion and with no mov 


& eyes pause Was + 
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“Do you think,” she said, “that I would 
have let you fight with the idea that you were 
fighting over me? Fight if you like. Iris for 
yourselves.” She added, with the simplicity of 
one speaking an ultimate truth: « I belong to 
neither of you.” 

Demassener’s voice came between them with 
an unexpected anger. A dying creed seemed to 
have been lent vitality by the sound of 2 heresy. 
“ You are my wife,” he said. 

“And I have been loyal to you for five 
years,” she said. “I have given now and will 
give again when I choose something you have 
never had and never wanted.” She seemed, to 
both of them, unanswerable. Yet in spite of 
logic, reason, all the victorious things allied to 
her, Chant felt that there was something lack- 
ing, which he could not name and which might 
have pleaded in her for Demassener, something 
lovely, illogical and tender. But both men were 
Waverers before her hard flame. 

“You are leaving me, I suppose,” Demas- 
“ner said in a low voice. “I shall stay—with 

Mer,» 
: That expression of his loyalty to another 

“ton angered her, as it had done at dinner 
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many nights before. “With Trier thae te 
everything,” she said. — kotia 

“Do you think that matters?” he said. «Jẹ 
you knew how small such things will look in a 
few years. My work stands,” 

“Herr Chant must answer that,” she said, 
But the difficult answer was taken out of Chant’s 


mouth by a more impetuous agency. in ee 
forms the answer was flung aga | 


windows of the room—a song, mie 
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tribute he had commanded the town to pay his 


wife. To Chant they meant the failure of the 
last attempt to save his enemy, 

The door opened and Captain Kraft, with 
twitching moustache, eyed them as though they 
were players busy in r aising comedy to fantastic 
heights of wit. Chant had done his best to 
save Demassener; the Dictator’s friends were 
determined that he should miss nothing. 

“A deputation, sir.” 

“I can see no one, Captain Kraft.» 

Paul Demassener spoke with anger and a 
certain apprehension, Captain Kraft had entered 
without a knock, 

“ They have come in a kind of procession, sir. 
The square is full of people. The police really 
do not know how to act.” 

Demassener crossed to the window. Captain 
Kraft watched his back with curiosity, Chant 
with apprehension. Neither expected the long 
interval during which the Dictator, without 
Speech or movement, watched the square. Anne- 

larie Demassener, who had turned away as one 
rt accustomed to interfere in her husband's 
“sines, grew aware of tension and moved, too, 
~ “e window, Demassener was the first to 
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circumstances, to receive the deputation?» 
“I will receive no one,” Demassener said 
“until the square is clear. If the Police refuse 
to obey orders, let them know what that Means.” 
“ What does it mean?” Anne-Marie Demas- 
sener asked, with a contempt for vague words 
“The end,” Demassener said. “The Re 
lic, what else?” For the first time since he 
ae learned the truth, he faced his wife without 
reserve or fear. His question fell Steen them 
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angered, perhaps, by the consciousness of how 
excuse and belief must compare in any final 
judgment, “now I can only pity you.” | 

He took the blow painfully. “There is 
nothing pitiful about me,” he said, with an 
absolute lack of conviction. “Unless,” he 
added, without dubiety, “that I love you.” The 
statement called for something with greater 
integrity than taunts. “ God alone knows,” she 
said, with no real belief in a Divinity less 
puzzled than herself, “whether I loved you 
or not.” F 

The two assertions had been made and the 
eround was clear, if not for reconciliation, at 
least for a mutual cutting of the bond that held 
them still with pain together. They had ceased 
to taunt, to accuse and to misunderstand. But 
the sound of feet came between them, the sound 
approaching them in echoes down the long 
empty passages of the palace. 

“Captain Kraft,” Demassener said, “ who 1s 





that?” 
Captain Kraft, leaning against the door with 
aS near an see. to negligence as his stiff 


dy could attain, said: “That, 1 suppose, sir, 


"the deputation,” 
x” 
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“I gave no order,” Demassener 
without reproach. He was enga 


of his fall. 
“What else could the police do?” Captain 
Kraft said. “The crowd will u. fun.” 
Demassener seemed fo reach a d Scision, 
“ What the police cannot Edo,” Hes 
statement was too px sitive to be con 
saw too well the pi ossib 
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three men came in rapidly with their heads 
slightly lowered, like cattle frightened but 
menacing, halting abruptly a little way from the 
door. The man with the syphilitic scar stayed 
nearest to the door, as though he would guard 
the way of retreat. 

Peter Torner kept his gaze on Kapper, and 
Kapper’s was not on Demassener, but on the 
stone. He had expected almost anything from 
shots to prayers, but not the even more 
significant pebble. Raising his eyes he said 
with triumph: “Have they started throwing 
stones’ Believe me, it’s all against my wish. 
They had no such orders.” 

“Will you leave me alone with these gentle- 
men?” Demassener asked his wife, but when 
she remained silent, watching the scene with 
curiosity, he did not repeat his request. 

“Your wife is quite safe with us,” Kapper 
said, with impertinent politeness, “ Even so far 
AS you are concerned, I think I can promise that 


there will be nothing*worse than a few pebbles.” 
~~ grinned at the stone on the floor. | 

T Demassener stood in front of his desk with 
ts hands clasped behind him. “ I am sorry that 
"dont W your names,” he said. He added, 
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word was an unnecessary emphasis, 

| “Well,” Demassener asked, leaning back a 
little on his desk, as though standing tired him, 
“ what do you want?” 

“We came,” Kapper said, “ to offer you the 
chance of leaving Trier. We have telephoned 
to the station. They will stop the express to 
Luxemburg this evening,” 

“And my wife?” 

Anne-Marie Demassener crossed the floor to 
the little knot of men. Her eyes, green and 
gold, gazing from a white face, seemed to gather 
them up in an unsavoury bouquet and cast them 
negligently down again. “Shall I stay?” she 
asked herself aloud. She watched the reaction 
of her words on Kapper. In their effect on her 
husband and her lover she was uninterested, 
The Jew met her gaze with a slight smile. Even 
in their first meeting in Sebastian Lintz’s house 
it had seemed to Chant that they understood 
each other, “ Wherever I am, I am at home,” 
she stated, with the pride of one who had lost 
one nationality in marri age and another as easily 
in adultery, 

“Y 


n assure you, Frau Demassener,” the 
Jew said 


y “you shall be as safe in Trier as you 





his hand witha the», 
scious magnificence of one Who could. Speak fop 
the city. “We owe ey verything,” he said, «y 
you and Herr Chant. 
Demassener ste epped a 


pace from era hi 
hands behind him, «gay that again,” he sua 


“in case I ne, ce i re 
ti ‘We owe ev 
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SO as not to obscure any sound that might still 
approach them and show that men existed who 
cared whether Pay] Demassener was alive or 


movement to go to him, but when Chant asked 
for something to serve as a bandage, she offered 
a useless handkerchief. 

“It will do you no good if he dies,” Chant 
told Kapper, who stood idly by. 

“I cannot leave him here in Trier,” the Jew 
said. “He must be got away this evening, 
Who will go with him?” 

They came and stood in 4 circle round Paul 
Demassener’s body, considering him. It was the 
last embarassment he caused them—not to die, 
No one really hated him. They could pity him, 
but they could not murder him, 

“Someone must take him,” Joseph Kapper 
said, with a growing indifference. Already his 
mind was wandering to the next stage of his 
Progress, the proclamations, the disarming of 

“assener’s supporters, guards for the stations 
and the gas works, 

„ Why not his wife?” Chant said with anger. 

Ane-Marie Demassener stepped close to the 
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body of her husband, and leanta little 
him. With pain, yet rejoicing that th ere was 
some relic of į integrity in that woman vito + 
country, Chant thought that she Was 
kiss her husband’s face. But the two 
remained separated by in inches, one in te with 
weariness and shock, the eyes we the Other 
white as a carefully Prepared mask. the 

open, gazing sie © ~ 
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she has come, « No, no,” she said to Chant. 
“I will not go with him.” 

“ Then I will £0,” Chant said. 

They carried Demassener away on a stretcher, 
and laid him on a bed to wait for evening. He 
was unconscious and became delirious with the 
passage of hours. His wound was clumsily 
dressed, for no doctor would venture into the 
streets. The police had surrendered their arms, 
and hundreds of Kapper’s supporters were 
drunk and shooting away ammunition at the 
sky. They were quite harmless and in the best 
of humour. A few prostitutes had already left 
their concealment, and the fair in the market 
place, begun soberly in honour of the Dictator’s 
wife, continued more riotously in honour of the 
Republic. Joseph Kapper, still afraid, perhaps 
of a demonstration of sympathy for the fallen 
Dictator, had decided that Demassener’s body 
should be carried from a side door of the palace 
and put on board the train outside the station. 

Vhen dark came, two men arrived with a 
“tretcher, One of them was a little drunk, and 
lurched under the weight of the body, till pain 
Pierced Demassener’s unconsciousness of all the 
moving world, and he cried out for his wife. 





followed him. He had been 
her lover, yet she still addressed him as a 
stranger. | | 


dc 
Frau Demassener,» he said, 


He recognised, tho 


| ugh he could no longer 
admire, the sensitiven 


| €ss of her mind that was 
able to understand the cause of his anger, “Do 


you want me to use endearments,” she said, 
“now and here?” indicating the dark night shot 
with flames, the drunken bearer, the unlit palace 
and the wounded man, who groaned a little as 
one of the men slipped in the freezing mud. 
“It would be trivial,” she said. “There are 
more important things than our love.” 
“Don’t call it love,” Chant said. « You’ve 
already named it lust.” He added with resent- 
ment, because he could not clear his mind of the 
Pain which he supposed was the remainder of 
love: « What are you going to do now?” 
& Live,” she said, “we all do that, this 
year, next year, some time, never. Shall I be 
Sufficiently humble to offer myself to you 
again?» | 
“1 Wanted you to marry me,” Chant said. 
“Oh no, I shall never marry again in that 
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way. Why do you want me to? „Do you belie 
in God as he Sa! Never at 







in Chant’s brain, pt he a was s he 
ie of all | his enterpri 
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Leaving six yards of da 
herself and his re 


asked for me? 
me?” 

Chant flung his lies 
an image, longin 


rk as a barrier between 
sentment, she said: “ Has he 
Is he conscious? Does he want 


feit beauty. “Yes, he js conscious,” he said. 
“ He doesn’t need you. He has never asked for 
you.” He heard her steps go slowly back 
the road, and turned to follow the uncon 
man. 

When they reached the railway lines the 
express awaited them. A horn of smoke 
mounted towards the red signal lamp, and 
waves of sound from the lit line of windows 
came over the rails towards them, voices, high, 
low, harsh, soft, chattering, shouting. The 
guard, an agerieved, puzzled man, told them 
that he had been warned at the frontier to expect 
this delay. It was very unusual to allow 
Passengers to enter the train except at stations. 
“An empty carriage,” Chant said shortly, “and 

1 out whether there is a doctor on board.” 

‚ With a rising scream a rocket climbed into the 
Ar, and burst in a shower of sparks around the 


along 
scious 
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train, which, with a grinding of brakes, be hc N 
move again on its journey, The Wound, | | may k 
groaned and twisted his head, Voices « 


delay; the minutes passed, and they Pe 
to silence. Trier ceased to bea ee 
and became in the distance and the q. a 
diminishing fountain of fire. Green and red 
lights winked er and were | gone. Night 
came op to re windows and s 














